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The Cover 


This Assamese woman, working at loom 
in the Leper Colony at Jorhat, is more 
fortunate than many of her neighbors and 
friends. With her skilled fingers, unharmed 
by leprosy, she can weave fine cloth, per- 
haps for a lovely sari, like the one she is 
wearing. Our missionary doctors and nurses 
are doing all they can to rid Assam and 
other lands of the scourge of leprosy. 
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March Quiz 
|. American Baptists had hoped to 
have at least $150,000 to aid the Sgaw 
Karen and Pwo Karen compounds in 
their Herculean undertaking, but less 
than (1) $20,000; (2) $60,000; (3) 
$40,000 had been reecived at the time 
of the mid-January financial report. 
Which is correct? 

2. What two great ideas have be- 
come the basis of a relationship be- 
tween God and John A. Lavender? 

3. In India, cows could not be al- 
lowed to die, but the people could. So 
theology was a cause of starvation. 
Who made that statement? 

4. What was the 1959 budget figure 
for the West Virginia In-service Col- 
lege Training Program? 

5. What three things does Edward 
B. Willingham have to declare regard- 
ing his recent world-mission tour? 

6. Name the author of Sunlight on 
the Hopi Mesas. 

7. Name the projects for the Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship during World 
Refugee Year. 

8. American Baptists have exceeded 
the 1959 goal of $450,000 for the 
World Fellowship Offering by more 
than (1) $40,000; (2) $100,000; (3) 
$30,000. Which is correct? 

9. Two million blankets, new and 
used, are needed urgently for refugees. 
To which organization should they be 
sent? 

10. Name the dean of the Rural 
Church Center, Green Lake, Wis. 

11. For whom was a new hospital 
ward named at the mission hospital in 
Nellore, South India? 

12. How many extension churches 
are there at the present time in the 
American Baptist Convention? 

13. Where in Florida is there soon 
to be organized an American Baptist 
church? 

14. Mather School, Beaufort, S. C., 
an American Baptist high school and 
junior college, has received an anony- 
mous gift of $————_,, toward a new 
building project. Fill in the blank. 

15. The percentage of illiteracy in 
India has been a great concern to 
Christian missions for a long time. The 
Government of India is, of course, also 
deeply concerned. What is today’s per- 
centage of literates? 

16. According to the new Constitu- 
tion of India, the caste system has been 
abolished. Children of all castes and 
communities 





. Fill in 





the blanks. 

17. “I am much concerned about 
the future of some of our basic dem- 
ocratic goals as we seek additional 
fmancial support for our public 
schools,” writes W. H. Dreier. Of 
vhich group is he president? 

Answers to Quiz on page 46 
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QUEEN CANDIDATES 
GRACE FRANKLIN COLLEGE CAMPUS 


From Holyoke, Massachusetts, Miss Marjorie Smith; from 
Trafalgar, Indiana, Miss Marilyn Brackman; from Lebanon, 
Indiana, Miss Deanna Tanselle; from Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Miss Judith Ulrey; and from Montclair, New Jersey, Miss 
Joyce Boley; these five co-eds were picked by the football 
team for the Homecoming festivities. 


While the glamor and thrill of the football season is now a 
memory, the freedom of choice and the right to vote remains 
the right of every American. The judicious exercise of our 
cherished freedoms lies at the very heart of getting along 
with each other. 


At liberal arts colleges like Franklin, students are en- 
couraged to practice these “inalienable rights,” to act nobly, 
to choose wisely, to win respect, to think clearly, and to live 
daringly. 


In an academic environment where the principles of the 
Christian faith permeate the curriculum, where the teaching 
faculty are committed to uncovering the sleeping giants of the 
mind, and where the administration is dedicated to building 
good will and brotherhood among men, the cherished 
freedoms of mankind can be preserved. 


For further information 
Write Admissions Office 


Franklin College 
Franklin, Indiana 








Thomas Denounces 
Anti-Semitism 

John W. Thomas, executive secre- 
tary of the Council on Christian Social 
Progress, said that the anti-Semitic 
acts of desecration of Jewish syna- 
gogues and temples were “outrages” 
and “a flagrant violation” of the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. The occur- 
rence of such acts of desecration 
should challenge all Baptists to express 
to “our Jewish brethren our abhor- 
rence of what has taken place, to re- 
new our efforts, through teaching and 
proclamation, to see that constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom of wor- 
ship of all peoples are implemented, 
and to work as citizens to provide 
legal protection for all men against 
outbursts of fanaticism, prejudice, and 
hatred.” 


Baptists Urged 
To Support Schools 

“IT am much concerned about the 
future of some of our basic demo- 
cratic goals as we seek additional fi- 
nancial support for our public schools,” 
writes William H. Dreier, president of 
American Baptist Men of Iowa. Be- 
cause 14 per cent of all school-age 
children now attend Roman Catholic 
parochial schools, Mr. Dreier suggests 
that American Baptists should cherish 
their traditional stand on the separa- 
tion of church and state, and should 
continue to fight for three basic prin- 
ciples: (1) Freedom of choice to at- 
tend public or non-public schools; but 
the public tax dollar must go only to 


support free, non-sectarian, and class- 
less public schools. (2) Support our 
own public schools. (3) Visit, study, 
and contribute to our Baptist-related 
institutions of higher education. These 
colleges are the life blood of our con- 
tinuing Baptist witness. If we do not 
at least meet the goal of the Christian 
Higher Education Challenge, we shall 
lose not only the Baptist leadership 
and our witness, but also the basic 
principle of separate church and state 
as a cornerstone of our democracy. 


Tokyo Contributes 
Floral Memorial 

A memorial service for Mrs. Wil- 
liam Axling, who died on January 7 
at Alhambra, Calif., was held in 
Tokyo, Japan, January 29. Because 
her husband is an honorary citizen of 
Tokyo, the city sent a floral piece in 
her memory. The well-known mission- 
ary, evangelist, author, and statesman, 
William Axling, and Mrs. Axling were 
pioneers for more than half a century, 
1901-1955, in American Baptist mis- 
sion work in Japan. They had lived 
in California since their retirement in 
1955. Dr. Axling, speaking about the 
last few months of Mrs. Axling’s life, 
said that “her illness shifted the scene 
for her back to Japan, and her con- 
stant talk and last thoughts were about 
the Japanese, to whom she had de- 
voted fifty-three of her eighty-six years 
of life.” 


Blind Burma Youth 
Here for Studies 

Eighteen-year-old Philip Po Ba, of 
Rangoon, Burma, blind from birth, 
arrived in America in early November 
to begin studies at the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Watertown, Mass. 
He will study teacher-training and 


music to prepare himself to te ch 
others in Burma who are blind. PI. lip 
is a member of the Immanuel Ba; ist 
Church, Rangoon, where his mo: ier 
is church clerk. While here in Ap er- 
ica he will receive some assista ice 
from the American Baptist For: gn 
Mission Societies and probably will 
attend several summer youth can ps, 
He was brought here on a scholars\iip 
from the Perkins Institute, and jas 
received aid from the Burma Well xre 
Department, a U. S. Fulbright travel 
grant, and the John Milton Socicty 
for the Blind. In Buddhist thinking 
of Burma, blindness is a judgment !or 
sins of a former existence, and so a 
blind person should memorize Bud- 
dhist scriptures and lead a life of merit 
in hope of being born again with sight. 
Young Philip Po Ba hopes to make 
his blindness an avenue of understand- 
ing for service to others. 


Dahlberg Returns 
From Asia 

Asian nations are as concerned 
about a free and democratic society as 
we are, said Edwin T. Dahlberg, upon 
his return from a six-week trip to Asia. 
“Their problem is how to build up 
their economy and educational re- 
sources sufficiently, so that they can 
do away with hunger, poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy. If we will only help 
them at this point we will do more to 
defeat communism and insure world 
peace than by any number of military 
missions,” the National Council of 
Churches president, and pastor of Del- 
mar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
said. Summarizing his impressions dur- 
ing the trip, he said: “It is important 
that the members of Congress and the 
American people generally wake up to 
the urgent need of a far larger pro- 
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A mop for a new home! First Baptist Church, Rock- 
ville Centre, L. L., N. Y., welcomes Frits and Theresia 
Poth and son Jerry, from The Netherlands. This is the 
third family from abroad that the church has sponsored 
(through Church World Service) since 1950. Pastor 
of the Long Island church is C. Clifford McLaughlan 
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At meeting of executive committee of American Baptist 
Men in St. Louis, Mo., recently, announcement was made 
that the ‘Laymen’s Hour’ would be broadcast over 180 
stations of the Armed Forces Radio Network, with a po- 
tential audience each week of 250,000 service personnel. 
At right (seated) is Alex W. Fry, executive secretary 
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grain of economic aid and technical 
assistance than anything we have as 
yet attempted.” Dr. Dahlberg noted 
that the visit of President Eisenhower 
“made a profound impression on the 
people of Asia.” Whether or not the 
President’s visit will result in perma- 
nently helpful relationships with the 
Asian peoples “depends largely upon 
the readiness of Congress to imple- 
ment his recommendations on a large 
scale.’ In Rangoon, Dr. Dahlberg 
visited his son, Keith R. Dahlberg, an 
American Baptist medical missionary 
serving in Kengtung, which is in the 
East Shan States, Upper Burma, some 
sixty miles from the Chinese border. 
Dr. Dahlberg left in December on a 
Christmas mission to United States 
Armed Forces bases in Hawaii, Guam, 
Taiwan, Okinawa, and the Philip- 
pines. This was followed by a study of 
Church World Service activities in 
refugee camps and centers in Hong 
Kong, Burma, India, Pakistan, and 
the Middle East. 


Green Lake 
Receives $240,000 

A $200,000 gift to provide two 
dormitories to house the ninety-two 
members of the student staff at the 
American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wis., has been received from 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer E. Robbins, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Redlands, 
Calif. Announcement of the gift, the 
largest ever received in the assembly’s 
sixteen-year history, was made by 
Richard Hoiland, executive secretary. 
The Robbins gift of $200,000 and a 
pledge of $25,000 from the Kresge 
Foundation of Detroit will make pos- 
sible the building and furnishing of the 
two dormitory buildings. A gift of 
$15,000, from the Pillsbury Founda- 


tion, St. Louis, Mo., will be used 
toward the construction of an apart- 
ment building for resident staff mem- 
bers and a dormitory for summer staff. 
Construction is already under way on 
a house for the resident director (to 
replace the one destroyed by fire last 
April) and in remodeling and expand- 
ing Saunders and Montgomery houses. 


Architect to Draw 
Building Plans 


The headquarters building commit- 
tee of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion has agreed to instruct the archi- 
tect, Vincent G. Kling, to proceed 
with working drawings for the new 
building at Valley Forge, Pa. This 
action was taken at a meeting January 
7, subject only to such final modifica- 
tions of plans as might be acceptable to 
members of the task force. At a meet- 
ing of the task force, January 13, offi- 
cial approval was given to all space 
assignments in the new building. Ed- 
win H. Tuller, general secretary of the 
American Baptist Convention, has 
written the architect to prepare work- 
ing drawings on the basis of the plans 
as accepted. These working drawings 
will be the basis for securing bids for 
the construction of the building. 


A.B.F.M.S. Treasurer 
Goes to Asia 


Forrest Smith, treasurer of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, left in mid-January to spend 
almost five months in Asia, where he 
will visit seven areas of American Bap- 
tist mission work. Most important as- 
pects of his trip will be his role in 
helping to transfer ownership of prop- 
erty from the Foreign Mission Socie- 
ties to national Baptist groups. India, 
Burma, Thailand, and brief stops in 


Hong Kong and Japan on his return 
trip are on his itinerary. Dr. Smith 
will spend the major part of his time 
in India and Burma, where arrange- 
ments to transfer property from mis- 
sion ownership to local church bodies 
are most advanced. 


CHEC Aids 
Hospital Expansion 

The Nurses’ Residence at Mounds 
Park Hospital, which for many years 
remained unfinished, is now nearing 
completion. Of the $76,000 allocated 
in CHEC for Mounds-Midway School 
of Nursing, $20,000 will be used to 
help pay 10 per cent of the expansion 
costs in the school’s current develop- 
ment program. With additional dorm- 
itory facilities in the residences and 
new clinical training areas in the ex- 
panded hospitals, it will soon be possi- 
ble for the school to accept a higher 
percentage of the well-qualified Bap- 
tist young women who are looking to 
Mounds-Midway for their nursing ed- 
ucation. For many years Mounds- 
Midway has been noted for its world- 
wide contribution to medical missions. 
Within recent years the percentage of 
students preparing for missionary serv- 
ice has increased. Of the present fresh- 
man class, 25 per cent have indicated 
special interest in Christian missions. 
CHEC funds will also be used to 
strengthen Mounds-Midway’s impor- 
tant role in the preparation of Baptist 
medical missionaries. 


R. E. Nelson Fund 
Established 

A memorial fund, to be known as 
the “R. E. Nelson Scholarship Fund 
in the Field of Theological Educa- 
tion,” was started in honor of the late 
Reuben E. Nelson, who died January 
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Visit of Dr. and Mrs. Edward B. Willingham (turn to 
page 17 for a feature article by Dr. Willingham) to 
seminary at Ramapatnam, South India, fell on India’s 
Independence Day, August 15. After participating in 
flag-raising ceremony, Dr. Willingham gave the major 
address. Maurice Blanchard is president of seminary 
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Randall Lawler (left), 


chairman, the board of trustees, 
and R. A. Ullrich, pastor, exchange congratulations fol- 
lowing the erection of a sign marking the site on which 
the first unit of the proposed building of First Baptist 
Church-Windward, Kailua, Oahu, Hawaii, will be con- 
structed. This is home missions at work in our fiftieth state 
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serves the 
denomination... 


contributing significantly 


to the life 


of American Baptists 


WEsLeEY E. Hustap, B.D. *48, is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Marshalltown, Iowa, one of the 
larger Baptist churches in the state. In his 15th 
year as an American Baptist pastor, he has served 
churches in Logan Square, Chicago; Powers Lake, 
North Dakota; and Michigan City, Indiana. 


In addition to his pastoral work, he has served as 
president of the North Dakota Baptist Convention, 


member of the Board of Managers of the Indiana 


Baptist Convention, vice-president of the 


Norwegian Baptist Conference of America and 
is currently a trustee of Northern Seminary. 


ROLAND METzGER, B.D. °41 and D.D. ’56, an 
American Baptist missionary to the Belgian Congo 
where he has served since completing his seminary 
training in 1941, succeeded his father who had 
served a lifetime as a missionary on the same field. 


His wife is also a graduate of the Seminary, and 
they have worked together as an outstanding 


missionary team throughout the years. Dr. Metzger 
is a gifted speaker and has been used extensively 
while on furlough to describe the work of missions 
in state and national conventions as well as in the 


churches and local association meetings. 


the Christian cause, ministering in many ways to 
» aconfused and needy world. 
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16 in New York city. The fund will | 2 
administered by The Board of Educ:- 
tion and Publication. Contributio 
should be sent to A. L. Rutz, 1 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.\., 
marked “For R. E. Nelson Schola-- 
ship.” 


Offering Goal 
Exceeded 


American Baptists have exceeded 
the 1959 goal of $450,000 for the 
World Fellowship Offering by more 
than $40,000, according to the interim 
report from the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation. The annual offering 
helps support American Baptist mis- 
sion work overseas and the work of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. An appeal had been made to 
American Baptists to exceed the 
$450,000 goal, so that emergency 
funds could be sent to Baptists in 
Bassein, Burma, who must rebuild 
within a certain time all property 
which was once theirs in order to be 
certain to retain the property. The 
1959 offering was received in most 
American Baptist churches in October 
and November. 


a” 


Refugees 
Need Blankets 


Two million blankets, new and 
used, are needed urgently for refugees 
and other homeless people in coun- 
tries where below-zero temperatures 
are taking daily death tolls. Church 
people across the country are being 
asked by Church World Service Di- 
rector R. Norris Wilson to join in the 
“Blankets for Refugees” action. Plans 
are being made to airlift some blanket 
shipments to severely cold areas as 
soon as they are received in the five 
Church World Service clothing cen- 
ters. 


Refugee Year 
Disappointing 

John W. Thomas, executive secre- 
tary of the Council on Christian Social 
progress, recently expressed disap- 
pointment with what has been ac- 
complished in the first six months of 
the World Refugee Year. “It was the 
hope of those who sponsored the 
World Refugee Year that such an ob- 
servance would call the attention of 
the citizens of the member countries 
to the problems of refugees and lead 
to preliminary steps toward their solu- 
tion,” said Dr. Thomas. “After six 
months, it must be admitted that in 
the United States, at least, little has 
been accomplished toward _ the 
achievement of these objectives, al- 
though the first session of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress received several bills 
designed to help refugees. As no ma- 
jor change was made in the immigra- 
tion laws, the way was not cleared for 
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the United States to play the role in 
resettlement which might have been 
expected of the leading nation of the 
West. Baptists have constantly ex- 
pressed, through resolutions and ac- 
tion, their belief that our nation, with 
its record as an asylum for the poor 
and oppressed, should assure aggres- 
sive leadership in attempts to provide 
new opportunity for refugees. It is in- 
cumbent upon us, therefore, to work 
for such revision of the immigration 
and naturalization laws as would 
make this possible.” 


Baptist World Alliance 
To Elect Secretary 


Josef Nordenhaug, president of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Riisch- 
likon-Zurich, Switzerland, is expected 
to be the next general secretary of the 
Baptist World Alliance. Arnold T. 
Ohrn, who will retire next summer, 
announced that the B.W.A. executive 
committee has voted unanimously to 
recommend Dr. Nordenhaug to the 
nominating committee when it meets 
during the Tenth Baptist World Con- 
gress, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, June 26— 
July 3. The new secretary-designate 
was born in Norway, in 1903, grew up 
in a Baptist home, and was a member 
of the First Baptist Church, Oslo. Af- 
ter taking a degree in science at the 
University of Oslo, he arrived at a 
conviction that he was called to the 
ministry and moved to the United 
States at the age of twenty-five to 
study theology. Dr. Nordenhaug 
earned both the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees from Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky. He 
held pastorates in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, and later became editor of The 
Commission, the monthly magazine 
published by the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. He returned to Europe in 
1950, to become president of the inter- 
national Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Switzerland. He has traveled widely 
in Europe and has command of sev- 
eral languages. 


A.B.M. Announces 
Green Lake Conference 
American Baptist Men announces 
plans for its annual conference, to be 
held at the American Baptist Assem- 
bly, Green Lake, Wis., July 16-23. The 
program will be developed around 
the theme “This One Thing I Do” 
(Phil. 3:13). An attendance goal of 
eight hundred has been set. Many 
states have accepted quotas which 
offer a spirit of competition among 
the thirty-five state men’s organiza- 
tions. Delegates are urged to bring 
their families with them. A special 
program feature will be a men’s chorus 
composed of conferees. Activities for 
the women who attend with their hus- 
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... he gets a Bible 


Because I get this 
Annuity Check... 


ABS Annuity Checks that bring 
you so many blessings-also bring 
the Gospel to Hungry Hearts 


An immediate, lifelong, unchanging, 
unfailing income—large tax savings— 
freedom from investment worries and 
expenses—great Christian satisfaction in 
sharing the Master’s mission—the Bible 
Society Record with its illuminating ar- 
ticles—these are the blessings you receive 
when you buy an American Bible Society 


more languages and dialects—and dis- 
tributing them in more ways. You help 
supply the Word of God to the spiritually 
hungry everywhere, many of them blind, 
illiterate, homeless and distressed. 

Send for the booklet that tells you how 
you can give and receive so generously. 
















Address 





SEND COUPON 
TODAY! 


Annuity Agreement, no matter how small. A - 
And in turn, these are the riches you 2 Prompt, ~ payments e 
give: You help support the work of : f wueee se - 
° ° P or 
translating the Scriptures into more and z ee - 
eeeeeeeeee ee eeee8 AN eee 
en —_ — INCOME an 
' ASSURED 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ° 
End Worry 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
With An Please send me, without obligation, your booklet M-30 
ABS l entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
Annuity | cy Mr. 
Agreement | Name 5 Miss 
| 
| 
| 
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Her face shows the joy 
of her own love of 
Christ, and concern 
for the many around 
her who need the 


home missionary’s 
leading to the 
Master. 





Does this Navajo mother and her 
family know the power of Christ 
in their home? 


Your prayers and gifts to the work of the Home Mission 
Societies can help to reach AMERICA FOR CHRIST. 


| Wiiwedliulilomeliliiivlifistili me aulie 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 
William H. Rhoades, Executive Secretary 


164 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 
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prayer groups, as well as crafts. There 
will be planned programs for children 
and teen-agers. Write American Bap- 
tists Men, Valley Forge, Pa., for pro- 
gram brochure and registration form. 


Baptist Leaders 
Promote Harmony 

Competition between their expand- 
ing denominations was recently called 
unnecessary by two prominent leaders 
of the Southern and the American 
Baptist Conventions. At a joint press 
conference held in Washington, D.C., 
Porter Routh, executive secretary of 
the executive committee of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, and Herbert 
Gezork, president of the American 
Baptist Convention, agreed that the 
kingdom of God is greater than any 
convention, North or South. “We 
should all work together in a spirit of 
harmony,” they said. “There is more 
than enough work for both conven- 
tions, and both should be happy with 
the success of the other,” they added. 
Routh commented on the recent ac- 
tion of the General Council of the 
American Baptist Convention, which 
authorized the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies to deal with 
churches in the South wishing to af- 
filiate with the American Baptist Con- 
vention. “If they can reach people 
that we can’t, they are welcome,” 
Routh said. Gezork said that Southern 
Baptists are justified in following their 
people wherever they go if they did 
not feel at home in the churches of 
the American Baptist Convention. If 
the churches of one convention can 
meet the needs of certain people bet- 
ter than the churches of another con- 
vention, they should be free to do so, 
both leaders agreed. 


‘Christian Colonists’ Role 
Urged on Negro Baptists 

Joseph H. Jackson, of Chicago, IIL., 
president of the National Baptist Con- 
vention, U.S.A., Inc., called on Amer- 
ican Negro Baptists to become “Chris- 
tian colonists” in Liberia and Ghana. 
Under the program, American Ne- 
groes skilled in farming, medicine, and 
other fields would live in the two 
African republics and become citizens. 
Their transportation would be fi- 
nanced by the convention, which also 
would buy land for them. Dr. Jackson 
said that the project has the backing 
of President William Tubman, of 
Liberia, and is under consideration by 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, of 
Ghana. C. C. Adams, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the convention, reported 
that the denomination spent $746,243 
in mission work overseas last year, most 
of it in Africa. Dr. Jackson was re- 
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BOOK YOUR BROWNELL 





MISSION TOUR 


.... says Dr. Theodore F. Adams 


The Rio Congress will be a great spiritual experience... a 
Pentecost is possible at Rio . . . more than 20,000 registered 
delegates are expected—4,000 from North America! It is es- 
sential that you register now—to have the accommodations 
you want... the tour you want. 


Rio will be a perfect setting for this magnificient Congress 
. a city of breath-taking beauty, Rio is graced by the famed 
statue of Christ the Redeemer atop Hunchback Mountain. 


Most delegates will join Brownell Mission Tours before and 
after Rio . . . through the hot Amazon country to the cool 
southern lands—visiting Baptist missionaries and their sta- 
tions. You will have the opportunity for mission work your- 
self-—there are 165,000 Baptists already in Brazil—hundreds 
of thousands more natives waiting to be told the story of 
Baptism. 


Brownell Mission Tours are tailored to suit your time and pocketbook... . 
You'll find a Mission Tour just for you from the more than 100 tours available. 
Rates from $625. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY—AVOID DISAP- 
POINTMENT LATER—REGISTER NOW FOR THE BROWNELL MISSION 
TOUR YOU WANT. Budget Conscious?—Ask about Brownell’s Travel Now— 


Pay Later Plan. 
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OFFICIAL TOUR COMPANY FOR NORTH AMERICA 
BAPTIST WORLD CONGRESS—RIO DE JANEIRO—JUNE 26-JULY 3 
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his sixth consecutive term. Steps were 
taken looking toward the eventual 
reunion of the denomination with the 
National Baptist Convention of Amer- 
ica, which has 2 million members. The 
groups split forty-four years ago. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

®@ James W. Dagino, pastor of the 
Malvern, Pa., Baptist Church since 
1955, has been named secretary for 
alumni affairs and field representative 
on the public-relations staff of Eastern 
Baptist College and Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BA series of nine 
“Christianity in a 


programs on 
Revolutionary 


World,” designed to present a Chris- 
tian approach to international under- 
standing, was held at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Davison, Mich., during 
January and February. John W. Hub- 
ley is pastor of the church. 


® The enrollment at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pa., for the 
current year is eighty-nine, as com- 
pared with forty-seven ten years ago. 
An annex to the library was completed 
last summer as part of a ten-year de- 
velopment program. 

® Gustave A. Gabelman, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., has been called to Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as director of placement. 

@ Thomas O. McCormick was re- 
cently ordained by the First Baptist 
Church, McCabe, Mont. Mr. McCor- 
mick, a student at Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, has been called to the 
pastorate of the McCabe church. 

@ William Webster, minister to stu- 
dents and director of the Roger Wil- 
liams Foundation at the First Baptist 
Church, Bloomington, Ind., left in 
August for ten months abroad for 
study at the University of Edinburgh. 
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e Visit every mission field 





WORLD MISSION TOUR — 


For American Baptists 


e Attend the Baptist World Congress at Rio de Janeiro 


e Visit South America, Africa, Asia — Sightseeing included 
e Leave New York June 24 — Return September 3 
e Tour leader: Livingston H. Lomas, Pastor 

Calvary Baptist Church, 

Rochester, New York 


A trip for Pastors, Laymen, Convention Personnel 
Reservations limited — Write now for information to 


MACPHERSON TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Organizers of tours since 1928 
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By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Decade Ahead 
And the Church 

Perhaps as never before, chur 
leaders are seriously considering tle 
almost catastrophic changes in tl 
world in which the church is functio1 
ing, and trying to see what changes are 
called for in the church itself if it is 
to continue to carry its message to a 
frightened world. The population ex- 
plosion, scientific research (which has 
to do with war and with peacetime 
use of atomic energy), automation, 
shifts in culture patterns due to mi- 
grating millions, and the almost in- 
stantaneous transmission of news to 
everyone, everywhere, are just a few 
of the factors which make the thought- 
ful person realize that the world is 
being completely remade. Another 
factor, which we of the West cannot 
escape, is the tremendous increase of 
wealth all over America and Europe. 
Certainly, as Barbara Ward, compe- 
tent British economist reminds us, this 
new wealth of our “demands a new 
adjustment of our judgments, our 
values, and above all, our responsi- 
bility.” 


Desire for Freedom 
In Belgian Congo 

Many people who have visited 
Africa in the last few years have felt 
that while the idea of freedom, even 
if it had to be brought about by revo- 
lution, has increasingly been a domi- 
nant factor in the thinking of most 
Africans, any such revolution would 
come last to the Belgian Congo. Of 
course, the reason for this conclusion 
was that the Belgian rule since the war 
has been paternalistic. Education 
(largely carried on by Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant missions, with gov- 
ernment aid) has increased, jobs with 
good wages have been available, and 
excellent housing has been provided. 
However, despite all these benefits, the 
fact that the Congolese have not been 
given the vote, their growing desire 
for home rule, and their growing sus- 
picions of white people are indications 
that the seeds of revolution have been 
sown in the Congo. 


Can History 
Teach Us Anything? 

More and more people are reread- 
ing history and pointing to the fact 
that Greece, six centuries before 
Christ, was the first country to advo- 
cate the idea of “freedom.” Howeve1 
never did the Greeks say that freedom 
should be uncontrolled. “Unlimited 
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freedom,” they said, “would mean 
chaos.” According to historians, tiny 
Greece, under the impulse of such 
great ideas as freedom, was able to 
defeat the hordes from the East at 
Marathon and Salamis. Its final de- 
struction came only when its people 
began to lose their ideals because of 
their desire for material comfort. As 
Barbara Ward says, “nothing so 
quickly condemns human beings to the 
stagnancy which precedes extinction 
as a turning away of mind and heart 
from the great concerns of humanity, 
and a deadening of the human sym- 
pathies which keep reason and imagi- 
nation alert.” Has the church learned 
from history that, in this year of more 
refugees than the world has ever be- 
fore known, nothing is more impor- 
tant than keeping alive its concern for 
all people everywhere? 


Christians Face 


Moslem Challenge 


A team from twelve countries 
(headed by Hendrik Kraemer, an au- 
thority on Islam), representing the 
Orthodox, Lutheran, Reformed, Ang- 
lican, Methodist, and Congregational 
denominations, has reported, after 
conferences with Moslem students, 
that they are ready to respond favor- 
ably to Christian friendliness and in- 
terchange of ideas. The young Moslem 
is, according to the report, placed in 
a painful situation. On the one hand, 
he is urged to be faithful to the past 
as shaped by Islam, but, on the other 
hand, must help his nation to find its 
place in a totally new and revolution- 
ary world. 


Religious Liberty 
And the Roman Church 

Ten world confessional groups (in- 
cluding Anglicans, Quarkers, Luther- 
ans, Presbyterian-Reformed, Baptists, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
Disciples), after a two-day meeting, 
expressed the hope that in the pro- 
posed ecumenical council of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church a clear state- 
ment will be made on the whole sub- 
ject of religious liberty. The group also 
agreed that such questions should be 
carried to the Roman Church and to 
Governments after careful analysis by 
the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. 


Italian Government 
And Equal Civil Rights 
The Italian Federation of Protest- 
tant Churches has asked that the Ital- 
ian penal code shall give the same 
ights before the law to all religious 
‘liefs. This request came following 
.€ announcement of draft changes 


“hich should protect all religious be- 


'efs as guaranteed in the Italian con- 
itution. 
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SIR: 
SIONS in the 
Church nearly as many years as I have 


I have taken subscriptions for Mis- 
Brenner Heights Baptist 


lived here, which is forty-three. I obtained 
subscriptions when I was a member of the 
Old Edgerton Place Baptist Church, from 
1909 to 1917. 

I passed my eightieth birthday this last 
year in November. I am ready to carry on 
many more years. To me, MISSIONS maga- 
zine is like a person coming into my home, 
saying, “I have come to have a talk with 
you about the most joyous news in all the 
world. May we sit down together right 
now?” 

Mrs. Cora L. HAMMOND 
Kansas City, Kans. 
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SIR: I would like to obtain your consent 
to my proposal to make copies through 
some copying or photographing process of 
the page which appears in the January, 
1960, issue of Missions, headed ‘“Gold- 
smith Writes a New Year’s Editorial.” It 
is my intention to send copies of that to 
some of my friends and acquaintances. 

The impact of that page is in my opin- 
ion tremendous, and I would like to share 
it with some of my friends. 

WALTER L. Pope 
San Francisco, Calif. 

© 

SIR: With every passing year, Missions 
reaches up to new heights of penetrating 
comment and incisive presentation of the 
needed truth. This month [January] the 
magazine is a mine of power. One page 
alone is monumental in its indictment of 
the saggy, pagan, tragic civilization so 
desperately in need of the saving gospel. 

I refer to the page that might well stand 
next to Picasso’s Guernice, that frightful 
pictorial account of the fractured world 
destroyed by demonic powers let loose by 
the bestial in man. 

“Goldsmith Writes a New Year's Edi- 
torial” is the page that might well be 
etched on the mind of our age, while we 
seek to understand the meaning of our 
tragically sick civilization. The page is a 
work of art, and the artist responsible de- 
serves more than praise for that perceptive 
force expressed in an unforgettable form. 

Goldsmith would have to rewrite The 
Deserted Village, but the truth he pro- 
pounded was prophetic. 

The page might well be framed and 
hung in the study of ministers as a pic- 
torial account of the age that must be 
confronted with the gospel. Let every min- 
ister ponder and brood over it, till the 
tears, hurts, sorrows, anguish nakedly re- 
vealed therein become the nurturing force 
for the preaching of the mighty gospel. 

Victor F, SCALISE 
Lowell, Mass. 
ay 


SIR: I want to commend you for the 
many fine articles appearing in your maga- 
zine. I read each one from cover to cover 
and find that they “‘do something to me.” 

The article “Missions from My Pulpit,” 
by H. Orland Payne in your February 
issue, is one of the most practical sugges- 
tions coming to my attention in years. I 
am convinced of the need to personalize 
our American Baptist missions. 

Those of us who,believe in missions owe 
a debt of gratitude to Edward B. Willing- 
ham for his boldness in impressing our 
leadership with the truth that “to justify 
its continued existence the convention 
should reorient its program and place mis- 


sions at the heart of its organization and 
structure” (American Baptist News Serv- 
ice, January 15). We are reading a lot 
about the “Great Invasion,” the “Great 
Decline of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion,’ and a host of other worthy prob- 
lems, but need to hear more about our 
missionary opportunities and goals. 

WarrEN B. Harris 
Bath, Me. 


. 

SIR: Here in my hospital room, I’ve just 
been on a marvelous trip around the 
world, sharing a close Christian fellowship 
with our co-workers in Africa, Thailand, 
Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, Mexico, on 
university campuses, at the United Na- 
tions, in addition to many other inspira- 
tions, as I read the October issue of Mis- 
SIONS. 

The joy of it is that with the arrival of 
each monthly issue we can experience that 
thrill as we read Missions magazine. How 
magnificent would be our Baptist contribu- 
tion to world Christianity if this medium 
of information and inspiration would go 
into the home of every family in our 
churches, to take its place with the other 
publications that are found there! 

Mrs. ArtTHUuR S. Dopcson 
Moorestown, N.J. 


SIR: I was very much impressed with the 
quality of the February issue of Missions 
magazine. The editorial page is always 
stimulating and helpful. I am in great sym- 
pathy with Clarke T. Case’s article ““Amer- 
ican Baptists and Their Unfinished Task.” 
In line with what he said about the “‘need 
to go afresh to the Bible for illumination,” 
and what Robert T. Handy says in his 
book for the school of evangelism, Mem- 
bers One of Another, p. 19, “Each genera- 
tion of Christians must be theologically 
minded, must seek to understand more 
fully the wholeness of the gospel as it 
comes through the Scriptures, and must 
strive to relate that which shines through 
one portion with that which shines through 
another,” I believe that something needs 
to be said for Bible study and the midweek 
prayer meeting. I’d like to have William 
B. Lipphard say something positive about 
that subject. I have always appreciated his 
writing, found it provocative and trust- 
worthy counsel. Let’s have a good word 
sometime about the “Hour of Power.” 

ALVIN FISCHER 
Cashmere, Wash. 


Ceach Me fo 
Pray 


by W.E. Sangster 














Combining in one book three widely- 
read booklets by one of the world’s 
great religious leaders: “Teach Us To 
Pray,” “How to Form a Prayer Cell,” 
and “How to Live in Christ.” 64 
pages, paper bound. 35¢ each, 3 for 
$1. Order from 


Gye Uyvar Room_ 


The World’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue te Nashville, Tenn. 
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By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








CONNECTICUT MAN has in- 

vented a “Fallout Hut.” In the 
form of a steel cylinder seven feet in 
diameter, it looks like a huge tank, 
such as people have underground to 
store fuel for their oil burners. For 
$1,800 this hut can be installed in 
your back yard. A vertical tunnel with 
trap-door and ladder leads down to its 
underground entrance. Equipment in- 
cludes two bunk beds, two hammocks, 
a table, and storage space for water 
and canned food to last three weeks. 
In a nuclear war, the expectation ap- 
parently is that the atomic fallout 
would be dissipated in three weeks, 
making it then safe to climb out into 
the open air. 

During the week 
tion was announced, The New Yorker 
magazine published a drawing of an 
old-fashioned American parlor. On its 
wall hung the motto that from time 
immemorial has featured American 
parlors. There was one in my boyhood 
home sixty years ago. It read: cop 
BLESS OUR HOME. As a supplement to 
the magazine drawing, so appropriate 
to this atomic age, the artist had 
added in small letters: AND OUR SUR- 
VIVAL SHELTER. 

Together, this modified parlor wall 
motto and the fallout hut constitute a 
devastating commentary on the times 
in which we live. After two thousand 
years of Christianity, the world’s states- 
men and its politicians, the top brass in 
Army, Navy, Air Force, chemical war- 
fare, and the scientists who produced 
the nuclear weapons—all seem to have 
succeeded only in leading humanity 
down to the threshold of underground 
hut living, with its anxious prayer on 
the wall: cop OUR SURVIVAL 
SHELTER! 


when this inven- 


BLESS 


With its long declaration opposing 
birth control in the United States and 
throughout the world, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy has started a na- 
tion-wide controversy that will likely 
not subside until after the Novem- 
ber elections. Not satisfied with simply 
opposing planned parenthood, the 
hierarchy stated that American Cath- 
olics will not support government aid 
in the promotion of birth control at 
home or abroad. Here is clear intima- 
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tion to Catholics how to vote on Amer- 
ican foreign-aid programs in over- 
populated areas. 

How this Catholic opposition op- 
erates was revealed shortly after in a 
news story from Albany. A Roman 
Catholic hospital dismissed and barred 
from further practice an orthopedic 
surgeon. He and his wife are members 
of the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America. The practice of or- 
thopedic surgery is many miles re- 
moved from giving information on 
birth control! Yet the curious fact is 
that vast numbers of Catholics prac- 
tice birth control. As reported in the 
New York World-Telegram, a recent 
survey revealed 50 per cent among 
Catholic families, with the percentages 
among Protestants and Jews much 
higher. 

As I see it, there can be no objec- 
tion by anybody, anywhere, at any 
time to the hierarchy’s imposing on 
Catholics any ban it pleases. The 
American principle of religious free- 
dom gives to all faiths the right and 
the authority to regulate the lives of 
their adherents. But nobody, nowhere, 
at no time gives the hierarchy the right 
to impose its regulations on non-Cath- 
olics in the United States or in areas 
abroad that receive American foreign 
aid. 


® 

By its declaration the hierarchy has 
projected an intriguing question into 
the current political scene. Several Ro- 
man Catholics are among aspirants 
for residence in the White House. 
Should a Roman Catholic be nomi- 
nated and elected, what would he do 
about birth control? Would he fulfill 
the prediction of his bishops that 
American Catholics will not support 
American government assistance . in 
birth control? Or would he heed the 
wishes of the Protestant majority, 
since Catholics are a minority, and ap- 
prove legislation by Congress to help 
solve the fierce problem of over-popu- 
lation? 

Promptly after the hierarchy decla- 
ration, a leading Catholic professor 
announced: “It can be said with cer- 
tainty that it would be wrong for a 
Catholic President to initiate a birth- 
control program, or to approve a bill 


that sponsors such program.” Tha 
means that he would be compelled t 
veto it, because of his hierarchy’s op 
position. Jt is well to know this now. 
and not after the man is nominate«! 
and perhaps elected as the first Roma: 
Catholic President of the United 
States. 

This Catholic-Protestant, or shall | 
say American, controversy is of special! 
interest to Baptists, because it reveal 
so clearly the distinction between a 
totalitarian church and a free church 


a 

As a Yale alumnus, I was pleased 
when Yale joined with Harvard and 
Princeton and other universities in 
withdrawing from the United States 
Student Loan Program because of the 
loyalty-oath requirement. Perhaps the 
decision of these universities will per- 
suade Congress to abolish this hang- 
over from the American era that is 
remembered as McCarthyism. The 
present ruling—an insult to students, 
an affront to colleges—seems rather 
silly in its naive confidence that it 
weeds out potential Communists. Any 
communistically inclined student who 
seeks a loan will have no scruples 
about taking the oath. To him it 
means absolutely nothing. Moreover, 
such oath involves government inter- 
ference in the educational process. 
That is as objectionable as govern- 
ment connection with the religious 
process through violation of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

Furthermore, the loyalty oath dis- 
criminates against students by insinu- 
ating that they are under suspicion, 
whereas no oath is required of Social 
Security beneficiaries, or of subsidized 
farmers, or of manufacturers likewise 
aided by government. Why impose a 
loyalty oath on an Iowa college stu- 
dent and not on an Iowa farmer? Why 
suspect a college student when every- 
body else is trusted? 


s 

Loyalty to the United States can- 
not be enforced by legislation, cannot 
be regimented, cannot be secured by 
bribes or loans. Loyalty must be won. 
It must be inspired and cultivated in 
childhood, until it emerges in full 
bloom like a beautiful rose. In the 
McCarthy hysteria era, when some 
suspicious people before going to bed 
presumably looked under the bed to 
spot any lurking Communist, the oath 
may have seemed logical. There is no 
need for it in today’s saner and health- 
ier patriotic climate. 

I do not know whether any Baptist 
college, North or South, innocently 
complied with government loan re- 
quirements without thinking througli 
their implications. If any have done so, 
they should from now on decline any 
aid that subtly regards American stu- 
dents as potential Communists. 
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ATHERING on March 4 in tiny chapels and in 

churches and cathedrals all over the world, Chris- 
tian women will pray: “Lord of the world, make all 
the lands thine own.” The occasion will be the eightieth 
annual observance of the World Day of Prayer, dating 
back to the first day of Lent in 1887, which a group of 
Presbyterian women designated as a day of prayer for 
home missions. Today, the observance, sponsored by 
United Church Women, has expanded to encompass 
six continents and their neighboring islands as a means 
of uniting all Christians in a bond of prayer. So, on 
March 4, as dawn breaks in the Tonga Islands, just 
west of the International Date Line, supplications that 
transcend all national boundaries will begin and circle 
the globe before the final prayers are uttered on St. 
Lawrence Island in the Bering Sea. But the observance 
will include offerings as well as prayers—offerings for a 
ministry to migrants here in the United States, for 
chaplaincy service in government hospitals in Alaska, 
for the training of Indian American lay leaders in 
Arizona, for a small demonstration farm in Puerto Rico, 
for the training of new literates in the economically less- 
developed countries of the world, for eleven Christian 
colleges in the Far East, and for many other worthy 
causes, all having one supreme objective: “Lord of the 
world, make all the lands thine own.” 


Swastika Vandalism 
And Race Conflict 


aa a swastika was painted on a synagogue in 
Cologne, West Germany, early Christmas morning, 
a tidal wave of neonazism and anti-Semitism has swept 
around the world. Here in the United States, from 
Maine to Florida, synagogues, churches, and cathedrals 
have been thus desecrated. In addition to swastikas 
daubed on synagogues, Stars of David have appeared 
on such well-known houses of worship as New York’s 
Riverside Church and the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. Commenting on this new wave of race conflict 
and hatred, some church leaders have refused to believe, 
publicly at least, that it is anything more than the work 
of youthful vandals seeking adventure and thrills, or 
perhaps the work of the diseased minds of fanatics here 
and there. But surely this synagogue and church vandal- 
ism goes deeper than that. It is an outward symbol of 
deep-seated frustration that knows no geographical 
boundaries. It is a means of “getting even” with persons 
and groups who are considered to be responsible for the 
cefeatism that lies back of this frustration. It is an 
expression of race hatred and race conflict that has its 
source in the caves and the jungles of prehistoric man. 
't is man’s agelong, stubborn resistance to becoming 
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civilized. Indeed, this fresh outbreak of anti-Semitism 
is of the same piece as that of the accepted pattern of 
Hitler’s Germany. And it is of the same piece as that 
of the prejudice and the discrimination against Negroes 
here in the United States. Fundamentally, there is no 
difference between the two. In the one instance—the 
one that has had world publicity in recent weeks and 
therefore has elicited world concern—the victim is the 
Jew. In the other instance—which hardly is news any 
longer, so callous to it many of our citizens have become 
—the victim is the Negro. Both are equally bad. Both 
call for equal condemnation. When Christian concern 
about this matter becomes serious enough, then it may 
be no longer possible for a federal grand jury to refuse 
prosecution of a lynch mob, as one did in the Mack 
Charles Parker case in Mississippi on January 14. Neo- 
nazism does not limit its activities to anti-Semitism. 


Concentrated 
Comments 


EPORTS indicate that an eminent physicist is con- 

cerned with what may happen to astronauts who 
venture too far into space. Somewhere beyond the 588- 
trillion-mile mark, he fears, these space explorers may 
run into a “disintegration barrier.” About the time the 
space ship reached a velocity of 185,000 miles a second 
(99.5 per cent the speed of light), clouds of interstellar 
dust would tend to turn the vehicle into a cinder. All 
of which may be cause for deep concern, but for most 
of us here on little earth our immediate interest is in 
dodging hit-run drivers and keeping off airplanes that 
carry passenger-planted bombs. . . . In the opposite 
direction, exploring the ocean depths rather than inter- 
stellar spaces, a cigar-shaped, seventy-five-ton vessel re- 
cently made a dive of twenty-four thousand feet, nearly 
six thousand feet deeper than the previous record. No 
doubt exploring the ocean depths is an interesting, 
profitable venture for the scientist, but here again, for 
most of us an adventure into what Rufus M. Jones 
called “our interior domain” should have priority. On 
probing the depths of our inner selves, going far deeper 
than we have gone before, we might make discoveries 
that we never dreamed possible: prejudices to be up- 
rooted, hatreds to be removed, and perhaps possibilities 
for good to be brought to the surface and put to work. 
. . . After reading Federal Trade Commission charges 
that real sandpaper was not used in a shaving-soap 
advertisement on television, it occurs to us that we had 
better watch out lest our children grow up believing 
that the moon actually is a round of green cheese, or 
perhaps, what is even worse, that a round of green 
cheese is actually the moon. 
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N PAGE 14 of our January issue is an editorial 

paragraph titled “Reorganization: Policy and 
Work,” with particular reference to the reorganization 
of the General Council. Believing that city, state, and 
national executives, in addition to members of the 
General Council, have a right to be heard on this vitally 
‘mportant matter, the editor invited these executives, 
together with members of the General Council, to ex- 
press their views. Following are some of the letters 
received as this issue goes to press. 


SIR: Re your editorial on reorganization: “Plato [Slemp], 
thou reasonest well!” 
ARTHUR M. CLARKE 
Executive Secretary 
Nebraska Baptist State Convention 
Omaha, Nebr. 
» 
SIR: In response to your request, I have read your edi- 
torial on page 14 of the January, 1960, Missions, on 
“Reorganization: Policy and Work.” I am glad to see the 
influence of Missions and of its editor so squarely behind 
the basic change in the proposals which will be acted upon 
at Rochester. I have long felt deeply that the present 
separation between the administrative and the policy- 
forming agencies of the convention is most unfortunate. I 
would even have followed your Lincoln illustration a bit 
further, and would have said that the states and the cities 
are the legs and the arms of our American Baptist enter- 
prises. I hope that the prompt adoption of the present 


proposals, substantially in their present form, will mark a 
definite decision to move forward in the decade of the 
sixties. 


Lester W. Bumpus 

Executive Secretary 
Pittsburgh Baptist Association 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

es 

SIR: I read with interest your editorial “Reorganization” 
in the January issue of Missions. In general, I agree with 
the sentiments expressed. : 

Certainly the need for reorganization is clearly evident. 
Furthermore, I agree that the General Council is the 
logical body to be designated as the policy-making group. 

The General Council should be provided with adequate 
representation from the various facets of our denomina- 
tion, to fulfill its function properly. However, I do believe 
that all the state and city secretaries should be members 
of the council, as your article seems to suggest. This would 
make for an unwieldy, cumbersome body which would not 
be able to do what we seem to want done. 

Let me take this opportunity to express my genuine 
appreciation of your splendid editorials. I do not always 
agree with everything in them, and that is one reason I 
like them. We need more of this kind of provocative 
writing. 

W. AtFrep DIMaANn 

Executive Secretary 
Chicago Baptist Association . 
Chicago, Ill. 

e 

SIR: The January edition of Misstons is an unusually 
good one throughout. In a very special way, I am inter- 
ested in your editorial titled “Reorganization: Policy and 
Work.” For entirely too long, there has been something of 
a “No Man’s Land” obtaining between those who estab- 
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lish policy and those who expedite program in our Ame 
can Baptist Convention. 

What you are pleading for in your editorial is somethir 
very long overdue in our convention structure. There h 
been entirely too much emphasis upon the separation of 
those who are staff people and those who are given the 
prerogative of establishing policy. It is a historic fact th 
many times the members of General Council are peop! 
who by the very nature of the case know very little abou 
the structure of the American Baptist Convention, the 
manner in which we work, or the policy which is most 
applicable to the situation. What you propose will be a 
tremendous step in the direction of correcting this fallacy 
that has obtained for entirely too long. Thank you for it. 

Joun W. PoorMAN 

Executive Secretary 
Buffalo Baptist Association, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

z 
SIR: I read with considerable interest your editorial en- 
titled “Reorganization: Policy and Work” and certainly 
am in complete accord with your basic thesis. I have been 
one of those deeply concerned that the General Council, 
or whatever it may be called, be sufficiently large ade- 
quately to represent national agencies, state conventions, 
and city societies, as well as the convention as a whole. 
We desperately need to establish such an organizational 
policy. 
James Havens 

Executive Secretary 
Missouri Convention of American Baptists 
Columbia, Mo. 

& 

SIR: You invite comment upon your editorial “Reorgan- 
ization: Policy and Work.” 

With your axiom, “it is imperative that a vital union of 
policy and work shall be firmly established,” there should 
be no quarrel. Your corollary that all agencies and groups 
implementing policy must have a voice in the council 
which determines it, is not as self-evident. In the attempt 
to include every group with such a voice, it is possible to 
vitiate the effective capacity of the council to make policy. 
If in its inclusive character the council becomes an un- 
wieldy debating society, it will inevitably surrender its 
power of decisive action to a central administrative com- 
mittee. To do so would perpetuate the very hiatus between 
decision and implementation which the reorganizational 
proposals seek to bridge. 

The size of the total membership is not the principal 
consideration, but it is of much greater strategic import- 
ance than your editorial recognizes. It must not reach a 
size which precludes the capacity for expeditious action. 

Exuts J. Horr 
Pastor 
First Baptist Church 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
& 
SIR: Prior to receiving your December 28 communication 
concerning the editorial on “Reorganization: Policy and 
Work,” I had already read it in the January issue of 
Missions. I deeply appreciated the editorial and think 
that you have stated the situation clearly and objectively. 

It seemed to me that at the midyear meetings at Green 
Lake there was considerable willingness on the part of the 
members of the General Council with whom I visited in- 
formally, as well as those with whom I worked on a special 
committee related to reorganization, that your sentiments 
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should prevail. I surely hope this will be true following 
the convention in Rochester. 
Cuiirrorp G. HANSEN 
Executive Secretary 
Ohio Baptist Convention 
Granville, Ohio 
a 
SIR: I have read with interest your editorial entitled 
“Reorganization: Policy and Work” in the January issue 
of MISSIONS. 

Permit me to say that you are expressing my sentiments 
to the letter, and I trust that your written word in the 
magazine may have its effect. We who are working as state 
and city executives are very conscious of the fact that we 
have a great deal to do with the raising of the missionary 
budget, and feel that somehow, not for dictatorial purposes 
but for guidance only and for counsel, we should be in on 
the matters that are as important to American Baptists as 
that of the raising and handling of our missionary dollar. 

I heartily agree with you and may you continue your 
emphasis and power in the editorial policies of Missions 
magazine. 

A. Pau SMITH 

Executive Secretary 
Iowa Baptist Convention 
Des Moines, Iowa 

* 

SIR: I have read your very interesting editorial “Re- 
organization: Policy and Work” which appears in the 
January issue of Missions. This is a very fine statement, 
and I wish to extend to you my appreciation for your 
forthright summary of a very important area of denomi- 
national reorganization. 

It has seemed to me that either the McDonald proposal 
or the original proposal offers the best solution to this 
problem. The men who are vitally interested in the total 
work and program of the American Baptist Convention 
ought to be involved in the formulation of policy and 
program in such a way as recommended in either of the 
proposals. 

CuirrorD F. PERRON 
Executive Secretary 
Minnesota Convention of American Baptist Churches 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
a 
SIR: In response to your general letter with reference to 
your editorial in the January issue of Misstons, I am 
writing to say that I agree quite fully with what you have 
said. I have some reservation concerning the wisdom of 
having nonvoting members lest such persons use that fact 
to avoid a sense of personal responsibility for decisions 
which may be taken. However, it is my hope that this will 
mark another forward step in more effective service for 
the kingdom. 
Russetu S. Orr 
Executive Secretary 
Vashington Baptist Convention 
Seattle, Wash. 
x 
SIR: I hope that your brief editorial note in the January 
issue of Missions will elicit the discussion deserved by so 
weighty a matter as the constitution of the new executive 
council of the American Baptist Convention. 

In general, I believe that the creation of one council 
‘ill eliminate much duplication in the conduct of Ameri- 
‘an Baptist affairs. It is a source of real concern to some 
cf us, however, that the executives of the several adminis- 
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trative areas of the denomination will, at best, be second- 
rate members of the council. These are the men who live 
with the programs and their acceptance by the churches 
every day of the year. They know the pulse of the denomi- 
nation as no other group knows it. That they may speak 
in council sessions, when they are not to have the privilege 
of voting, does not seem to me to satisfy the situation at all. 

Furthermore, I have had little satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the so-called “McDonald plan” presented at 
Des Moines would disfranchise the executives of the na- 
tional agencies, in view of the lack of voting privileges for 
state and city secretaries. National executives also have 
points of view which should have voting recognition in the 
protection of denominational policy and program. 

This inordinate fear of staff domination and the elimina- 
tion of professional leadership from the actual direction of 
the life of the denomination have some deep theological 
connotations. It seems to me that we need to settle the 
question of the nature of the denomination and _ its 
churches before we tamper with the machinery. Does local 
autonomy loom so large as to require that we hamstring 
the leaders we have selected? Would the principle apply 
to the staff of a local church? 

If it be argued that the inclusion of all executives— 
city, state, and national—would create a dangerous pre- 
ponderance of professional leadership in the council’s 
membership, then let the voting membership be inclusive 
of only select persons representing the various agencies. 

Harry E. CouttTer 

Executive Secretary 
The Associated Baptist Conventions 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

& 

SIR: Please accept my sincere thanks for the very timely 
and important editorial “Reorganization,” page 14 of 
January Missions. This editorial not only is timely and 
important, but strikes at the very heart of the matter. Too 
many times we have seen national boards or organizations 
set policies for the whole convention, when the personnel 
of these groups have not been close enough to the local 
situation to know the pulse of the people. 

It is my firm conviction that each state and city secre- 
tary should be a member, a voting member, of this na- 
tional council. When a national policy is adopted, these 
men are expected to carry it out. Inasmuch as they know 
their local groups, they should have a voice in determining 
what these policies should be, and their voices should be 
heard while the policies are in the making. This is tre- 
mendously important. 

Ratpu T. Coss 
Executive Secretary 
South Dakota Baptist Convention 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
a 
SIR: I have received your marked copy of Missions, and 
appreciate your sending it to me. 

I fully understand the situation which faces us in the 
American Baptist Convention and feel that the General 
Council is giving it its most serious consideration. It is my 
sincere prayer and hope that God will lead us through the 
particular problem which faces us. 

I appreciate the editorial which you have written and 
certainly stand in some measure of agreement with you. 

Roeert WILLIAMS 

Pastor 
First Baptist Church 
North Platte, Nebr. 
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HAT GOD becomes clearest in the person of his 

Son, is one of the ideas that have been helpful to 
me. Like many other people, I have been plagued with 
such questions as “Who is God?” “What is he like?” 
“How can I know him?” In fact, there was a period 
during my earlier years when the vagaries of a great 
deal of the religious palaver then popular nearly caused 
me to toss the whole thing out the window. 

It was about that time that I first became acquainted 
with this compelling idea: ““Whatever God is, he is not 
less than Jesus—not less loving or gracious or righteous 
or just.” 

That helped me a great deal. It sent me scurrying 
back to the Bible for a fresh look at Christ and a re- 
valuation of my own experience with him. It accom- 
plished for me what God accomplished through the 
incarnation. It made the Unknown knowable. 

Here was a picture of God that my little earth-bound 
mind could understand. I had seen God the Creator in 
the majesty of nature. I had discovered God the Master 
Mechanic in the clocklike movement of the stars. But 
in Jesus I found God the Father! And this blessed reve- 
lation made the Vague personal and the Awesome ap- 
proachable. I could not only know God; I could also 
love him. What a glorious unveiling! 

I knew, of course, that all of the Great God Omni- 
potent was not in Christ—his omnipresence, for in- 
stance. By virtue of the fact that “the Word became 
flesh,” Christ was forced to accept certain limitations. 
He could not be everywhere at all times, as witnessed 
in the death of Lazarus. “If you had been here my 
brother would not have died,” wailed Mary. But “flesh” 
is incapable of omnipresence, and Jesus could not be 
there; for he was somewhere else at the time. So, I knew 
that all of the Great God Omnipotent was not in Christ. 

But—and this is important—all of him that I needed 
was! And he was present in a way that I could perceive 
and respond to. What a glorious event when I finally 
came to know, both intellectually and emotionally, the 
God of Christ! For me, it was the moment life began. 

It was much later that the significance of a second 
great idea dawned upon me: that God becomes 
nearest in the person of the Holy Spirit. I was suffering 
from another malady—a feeling of God’s far-off-ness. 

Many things contributed to this notion that God was 
far away from me. One was the dramatic discovery of 
the immensity of our universe. I found that it undercut 
any sense of identification with God to be told that 
there are millions of suns, each so vast that we could 
bore a hole in the top of any one of them and pour a 
million suns the size of ours into it, with room to spare. 
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Compared to such immensities, who or what was I? 
Could God possibly be concerned about the frantic 
antics of one human being? 

Furthermore, though Jesus was very real to me, those 
two thousand years separating us sometimes loomed 
very large. I found myself wishing I had been one of the 
disciples, so that with John I could say: “That. . 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, .. . and our hands have handled, of the Word of 
life.’ How wonderful, I thought, actually to have 
walked and talked with Jesus of Nazareth! Surely, do- 
ing so would have dispelled any uneasy feeling of God’s 
remoteness. 

But one day I stumbled across a verse that brought 
me up short. It is that one in which Jesus says: “It is 
to your advantage that I go away, for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come.” I just could not follow 
his logic. If God had become clearest in the person of 
his Son, why was it expedient that the Son should go 
away? Should he not stay here, so that men might have 
this most perfect of all God’s self-revelations? 

But as I rolled this idea around in my mind, I began 
to see that God in his goodness had done something far 
better than make me a first-century disciple. He had 
given me himself in a way that transcended the human 
barriers of time and space. Since the Holy Spirit was 
not hampered by a human frame, as was Jesus, he could 
be equally everywhere at all times. He could be with 
me in my little corner of the world, and at the very same 
instant with every other believer in his part of the world. 
This meant that God was not here or there, but carried 
here and there in his heart. 

As I allowed that idea to grip me, I suddenly knew 
that God is never afar off; for his center is everywhere 
and his boundaries are nowhere. With him there is no 
elsewhere; there is only an eternal here. 

Thus these two great ideas—that God becomes clear- 
est in his Son and nearest in his Holy Spirit—have be- 
come the basis of a relationship between God and me 
which no adjective or superlative can describe. Oh, I 
still have those times when it seems as if God has covered 
his face with a cloud. But now I know that those par- 
titions between us are hurled up by me, not by him. 
They are the result, not of any reluctance on God's 
part, but of wrong attitudes on mine. 

God is there, but he is also here! He has never been 
away! And if we will draw nigh unto him, not spatially 
but spiritually and emotionally, he will draw nigh unto 
us. His Holy Spirit will fill us to overflowing and we will 
know once again the sweet companionship of him who 
said: “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 
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Insights and Impressions: A World- Mission Tour 


By EDWARD B. WILLINGHAM 
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AVE YOU anything to declare?” Simeon Stylites, 

of The Christian Century, gave a neat turn to 
this familiar question which is often asked by customs 
officers of baggage-laden tourists. Whereas he moralized 
upon the riches which one requires on the Grand Tour 
of Life, I would make a declaration of a few insights 
and personal impressions gained on a recent world- 
mission tour in behalf of American Baptists. 

First, I declare an appreciation of the priceless Bond 
of Christian Fellowship. You find it among all people 
who own Christ as Lord and Savior. It floods your soul 
as Danish friends meet your plane in the evening twi- 
light and escort your party to the hotel for refreshments 
and a joyful feast of good will. Whether in a worshipful 
church service in Copenhagen, where we observed the 
Lord’s Supper, or as guests in the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Johannes Norgaard, of Tollése, we felt the deep currents 
of spiritual oneness which reflect long years of close 
association through the ourteach of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies. Dr. Norgaard smilingly 
commented, as we inspected the seminary and high 
school, that every other brick in the buildings was an 
American Baptist brick! A heart-gripping oneness in 
Christ was felt with friends in Sweden, Finland, Russia, 
Poland, and France—yes, everywhere we went. 

The purpose of the part of our trip to northern Eu- 
rope was to visit again our Baptist groups there and to 
introduce Gordon R. Lahrson to Christian leaders of 
these areas. Dr. Lahrson is the new European repre- 
sentative of the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, succeeding the beloved Edwin A. Bell, who 
joined us in Helsinki for the three weeks in Russia and 
Poland. This Christian fellowship which I am declaring 
shone forth with new luster when we were in the Com- 
munist-dominated areas. 

So much has been written and said about Russia that 
one hesitates to add even a word. Our witness would be 
incomplete, however, without due recognition and ap- 
preciation of our Christian brethren who are standing 
firm under difficult conditions. Even though our party 
oi five traveled in the capacity of tourists, with official 
restrictions that are known to travelers in Russia, there 
was no Iron Curtain between the hearts of our fellow 
churchmen there and the visitors from America. 

In every city of our tour—Leningrad, Riga, Kiev, 
Odessa, Kharkov, and Moscow—the Baptist pastors 
and congregations opened their hearts in warm Chris- 
tran love. Mrs. Willingham was showered with demon- 
strative affection by the women of the churches. It was 
cur privilege and delight to be the first guests in the 
ew Baptist offices in Moscow for a heart-warming fel- 
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lowship luncheon. More gracious hospitality could not 
have been shown to anyone than that which was ex- 
tended to us. We looked upon the steadfastness of our 
Russian brethren with admiration, and we appreciated 
the love which we received in exchange for our Chris- 
tian affection for them. They commissioned us to con- 
vey to American Baptists their fraternal greetings. 

The faithfulness and constancy of Christians under 
Communist rule, however, must not blind us to facts 
which they surely know all too well. The culture pattern 
of communism is atheistic and materialistic. It was our 
impression that the controlling powers in Russia are 
systematically exerting every pressure to exterminate 
all types of religion. The ubiquitous busts and pictures 
of Lenin would indicate that he has been substituted 
as the savior of his people. Tolerance of a few “operat- 
ing’ churches seems to be a temporary measure in the 
hope that new generations will have no interest in tra- 
ditional religion. 

We, like many others, worshiped in the Baptist 
church in Moscow, where two thousand people over- 
flowed the limited space of the building. There was a 
certain thrill as we accepted the elements of the Lord’s 
Supper with them and realized that three capacity 
congregations met there every Sunday, in addition to 
three evening services during the week. What is not ad- 
vertised is the fact that the Government has closed the 
great majority of churches in the city, either locking the 
doors or turning them into museums or utilizing them 
for secular purposes. One might expect a central church 
in a city with a population of five million people to be 
crowded. There are no Sunday schools or youth pro- 
grams. No one may join a church until he is eighteen 
years. We asked one of our Intourist guides how the 
Christian church was regarded by national leaders. ‘The 
forthright answer was: “CCommunism recognizes Chris- 
tianity as a constant threat.” 

Let us pray for our brethren behind the Iron Curtain. 
This portion of a letter from one of the pastors we 
visited conveys its own message: ““We were happy to 
have fellowship with you here. It is dear and pleasant 
to acknowledge that you remember me in your prayers 
that God may grant blessings upon my service on the 
field of God. I pray that God may . . . bless you and 
grant you a strength to work eagerly . . . on your field 
of Christian witness. . . . Please also extend our warm- 
est greetings and best wishes to all brethren in your 
country. May God bless you abundantly. Yours in 
Christ.” 

Another tribute to this bond of fellowship comes from 
Southeast Asia. A letter was received from Assam on 
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Eberhard Schroder, of Publishing House, 
Kassel; Dr. Willingham; Johannes Arndt, of Ruschlikon 


Fellowship: 


the eve of the New Year. Pastor Kijung of the Naga 
Hills was responding to a letter thanking him for his 
courtesies as he traveled with us in that highly restricted 
area of northern India. He wrote: “We cannot forget 
the warm fellowship that we had during your visit. 
There is a secret power in Christian love and fellowship 
which the world can not understand fully. Once we 
meet face to face in the spirit of Christ, it never dies 
out.” 

The second declaration is a conviction of the Resili- 
ence of the Gospel Message. The ravages of war and 
the wrath of man bring desolation, persecution, and 
death. We saw the ruins of destruction in many coun- 
tries—Poland, Germany, France, Burma, and Japan. 
In other places we talked with people who had suffered 
in prison and endured the hardships of concentration 
camps. There is a depth and quality of faith among 
Christians who have been severely tested that is omi- 
nously lacking among most American Christians. 

Baptists in Poland are possessed by a sense of mission 
which should challenge our halting, introspective in- 
difference to a desperate world. It was our privilege 
to have a part in the laying of the cornerstone for the 
new Baptist church and seminary building in Warsaw. 
Through the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, the American Baptist Convention is participat- 
ing with other groups in assisting to re-establish our 
Polish brethren. Their fellowship, small in numbers, 
manifests a strength in faith which demonstrates the 
power of the gospel through dedicated lives. ‘They merit 
both our prayers and continued financial undergirding. 

Burma is another example of a war-ridden people 
among whom the evidences of Christian faith are seen 
in a period of rebuilding. We traveled to Bassein, in the 
delta of the Irrawaddy River, to visit the Sgaw Karen 
and Pwo Karen compounds, for which the special crisis 
appeal was made at the time of the World Fellowship 
Offering last fall. There we saw a people of poverty 
building Christian churches, and _ villages 
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Laying cornerstone for new Baptist church and 
seminary building at Warsaw, Poland, July 9, 
1959. Gordon R. Lahrson, newly elected repre- 
sentative of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies in Europe, wields the trowel. 
Standing, left to right: Edwin A. Bell; Mrs. 
Willingham; Dr. Willingham; and Alexsander 
Kircun, president of the Baptist Union of Poland 


through sheer determination of faith in the face of over- 
whelming odds. We had hoped to have at least $150,- 
000 to aid them in their Herculean undertaking, but 
less than $40,000 had been received at the time of the 
mid-January financial report. The faith of these people 
in their mission has not weakened. American Baptists, 
on the other hand, may have partly defaulted in an 
opportunity to lend assistance which would strengthen 
the bond of fellowship and advance the cause of Christ 
in a land of Buddhist darkness. The Karens have suf- 
fered martyrdom for Christ’s sake. Many of their lead- 
ers have served years in prison, while others have died. 
There is resilience in the faith of these people in the 
gospel message. 

A final testimony to this declaration comes again 
from Assam. For some time now our missionaries have 
been prohibited from serving in the Naga Hills, because 
of internal struggle and conflict in that part of India. 
Mrs. Willingham and I were privileged to be the first 
outside visitors to go back into a certain part of the 
Naga Hills for about twelve years. We were guests of 
the Government, upon invitation from Delhi. With 
military protection, we traveled in a jeep many miles 
over a rough mountain road to Mokokchung and 
Impur. 

The welcome extended to us by groups of Naga 
Christians from hill villages all along the way can never 
be forgotten. We represented their brethren in America! 
In spite of their isolation, we found them conducting 
a vigorous, ongoing evangelistic program. Enthusiastic 
gospel teams were visiting all the tribal villages. Their 
slogan reads: “Nagaland for Christ.” And they are 
giving themselves to the task. 

Quoting again from the letter of Rev. Kijung of 
Impur: “We have witnessed greater blessing from God 
during this year. In spite of the dark cloud over us, 
here and there the light which is from God is able to 
shine even through the dark cloud. The power of God 
has already been tested in this part of the country and 
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Newly constructed Assembly Hall at the Sgaw 
Karen mission compound, Bassein, Burma, where 
a large and enthusiastic community welcome was 
given the Willinghams upon arrival. Excess of 
$450,000 World Fellowship Offering, though not 
so large as expected, helped to make this new 
building possible and thus to meet the regu- 
lations of Burma Government at eleventh hour 


we hope that God will give us strength to face a situa- 
tion even beyond our power. The Christian Mission 
will stand firm, because it is deeply rooted in the soil.” 

The third declaration is the conviction that the 
Gospel Must Be Interpreted and Applied in Terms 
That Are Relevant to Life. The nature of man has not 
changed. We do not need a new gospel. The environ- 
ment in which man lives has changed violently. This 
is a nuclear-space-minded age. Spiritual resources must 
be related to man where he is, in terms which have 
meaning for him. 

It is not our purpose to review the categories of 
change which every reader knows. He would say, how- 
ever, that we have seen people—millions of them—in 
hunger, poverty, misery, and despair. A message of the 
spirit should be related to meeting the needs of the 
body if these people are to be reached. It is depressing 
to see worshipers bowing before idols or seeking to 
appease evil spirits, bound by ignorance, fear, and 
superstition. The gospel can speak to such people with 
sympathy and understanding, and demonstrate the 
superior power of the love of God in Christ. We have 
moved among nations where the freedom of people is 
limited by all-powerful Governments. In these areas 
the sacredness of man as a child of God is denied. The 
soul, mind, and body of man must serve the state. This 
philosophy, like an octopus, has captivated vast areas 
of the world and aspires to conquer all. The gospel is 
“the power of God,” but it resorts neither to force, nor 
to the distortion of truth. Christ is the Prince of Peace, 
and his followers should be the real champions of peace. 

The city of Istanbul is a stronghold of Islam. Con- 
stantinople played a major role in early Christian his- 
tory, but the church is no longer the dominant spiritual 
influence overlooking the Bosporus. St. Sophia, now 

nly a show place for tourists, was once a place of wor- 
ip for Christians. This cathedral stands as mute testi- 
‘nony among the mosques of Istanbul to what can 
-appen when a form of religion becomes irrelevant to 
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man’s need. The closed cathedrals and churches over 
Russia also testify to judgment which came upon a state 
church which ignored the common man in a down- 
trodden condition. 

My concern regarding this conviction causes me to 
fear that the Christian church in America may be a 
modern Rip Van Winkle, contentedly asleep while a 
world in turmoil passes by. 

My fourth declaration is that of a Soul Burdened 
with a Sense of Responsibility. This responsibility is 
personal, but it is related to one and a half million 
American Baptists—a great people with a precious 
heritage rooted in the faith of Judson and Rice. An 
honorable record has been left by the hundreds of 
sainted missionary heroes sent out from our churches. 
An excellent staff is now serving on ten overseas fields 
with effective devotion and ability. 

This sense of burden would remind American Bap- 
tists of their responsibility to proclaim the gospel on a 
world pattern, with a mission-centered program at 
home. Changing times require new methods of pro- 
cedure, but the dedication of life and resources must 
be constant and absolute. Baptists have a dynamic 
contribution to make and it must be made within the 
framework of the total family of faith in Christ Jesus. 
The impact of a united witness of all Christian forces 
is needed to meet the world today. 

If American Baptists are to justify their continued 
existence as a convention, let them reappraise their 
total outlook. Let them orient all that is done in terms 
of the world mission of the church, and bring the entire 
organization and structure into line with the full im- 
plications of such a commitment. The churches and 
people will respond and unite to follow such a challenge. 

No customs officer would place a duty upon a decla- 
ration of values such as we have listed. These insights 
and impressions have meaning for the writer, personally, 
which can be understood only in terms of duty. Have 
you anything to declare? 
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A Relevant Evangelism 


To Reach the Community of Scholars 


By H. WILLIAM MYERS 
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INGED with the shabbiness that has clustered 

around the “hard sell,” marked by a shoddy emo- 
tionalism derived from the methods of mass appeal, and 
shot through with the defensiveness of a church that 
has capitulated too frequently to the culture in which 
it exists, the very word “evangelism” often arouses a 
response of mingled distrust and evasion when uttered 
in the midst of the usual college faculty. Too easily, in 
the face of this kind of resistance, admittedly difficult 
to overcome, the church has largely abdicated its re- 
sponsibilities to this community. 

But evangelism is an essential element of the work 
of the church, and as the church responds to the com- 
mand of its Lord it must speak its word to each of the 
particular fellowships to whom it is called upon to min- 
ister. When the Christian community of believers has 
a genuine love of persons, when it is under compulsion 
to act in obedience to God, and when it recognizes the 
immediacy of the hour, its only response can be that of 
willingness to be spent for the glory of the kingdom of 
God. In that spirit the church may turn to the college 
faculty, as it turns to all men, to speak of the Living 
Word in its midst. 

But the church, with courage and insight, must con- 
sider afresh how to bring its living truth into fruitful 
relationship to the hearts and minds of those it seeks 
to touch. The college faculty needs to be seen in the 
broad context of the total community and in the nar- 
rower confines of a particular atmosphere related to 
the vocational calling of higher education. The church 
that feels sure of its witness to the gospel can take hold 
of its responsibility to college faculty in many ways. 

The first step surely must be a mobilizing of the re- 
sources already present, a renewing and strengthening 
of the lives of those faculty members who have com- 
mitted themselves into the hands of the Living God. 
The scholar, by the very demands of his profession, is 
led to a calmly abstract analysis of life and its meaning. 
He has a compulsion to sift and to reserve judgment. 
Yet the requirements of the Christian faith demand 
involvement, a joining of heart and mind, a sense of 
love and anxiety for the communities in which he par- 
ticipates. 

This involvement is genuinely effective only as it 
grows out of participation in the work and the prayer 
of the church. In speaking to the academic community, 
therefore, the church can succeed only to the extent that 
it is successful in leading Christian faculty members to 
face honestly the demands of the evangelical com- 
mission. 

The effectiveness of the witness of the church to those 
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in academic callings will depend upon the relevance of 
its witness to the world the scholar knows. The tendency 
of the church to deal with questions men are not asking, 
and to be satisfied in too many cases with easy generali- 
ties, alienates large numbers of those whose lives are 
dedicated to the search for truth. The Christian faith 
at its best is never in opposition to truth, but rather 
leads men up against ultimate inescapable Truth. The 
Christian faith ought not to be bound by the narrow 
confines of religiosity, but should move out into all of 
life to illuminate and convict. Its message must be rele- 
vant to the needs of our day. 

Further, the Christian faith lays stress upon organic 
unity. It offers new and real possibilities for establishing 
community between widely disparate groups. In speak- 
of this community in world terms, the necessity for its 
presence in the local situation may be overlooked. Yet 
many faculty people would welcome the chance for real 
fellowship with those outside the academic community. 
In its mission of evangelization, the church must foster 
opportunities to bring college faculty and townspeople 
together in situations that lead to the development of 
true community. The faculty member wants to be a 
part of a church, not of a special group provisionally 
accepted. 

Another charge laid upon the church if it is to be 
an effective servant of God, is the requirement to offer 
the real possibility for worship in its services. The 
college teacher, like many others who enter the sanc- 
tuary on a Sunday morning, is seeking a time for quiet 
meditation, wants to hear and to participate in the 
richness of music that touches the depths of the spirit, 
desires a service that has dignity and a conscious pur- 
pose. To assume that all that is necessary is to get those 
outside the community of the church to attend a few 
services and the mystical work of the Spirit will some- 
how do the rest, is fatal. Nonattendance, for too many, 
is not the result of a lack of interest in worship, but a 
failure to experience genuine worship, because there is 
no considered and intelligent approach to the worship 
aspect of the church service. 

The church calls men into a community in which 
they may work to bring justice and dignity into human 
relationships, to open the pathways of communication 
between God and man, and to provide insight and 
courage for the living of these days. In this fellowship, 
we may all attain “to mature manhood, to the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). 
When these things are done, the church may truly serve 
as an evangel of the kingdom of God to all men, in 
cluding college faculty. 
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Protestantism Through a Latin Window 


There is a vast difference between the character of Roman Catholicism 
here in the United States and that which is dominant in South America 


By J. GORDON CHAMBERLIN 


SUALLY we think of the term “Latin America” as 

a geographical designation. It is difficult for us to 
understand what it means for South America to be 
Latin in culture, in educational, political, and religious 
traditions; for the Latin culture is very different from 
our own, in several ways. 

One of the impressive facts about the whole course 
of Spanish conquest in Latin America is that the desire 
for gold was always accompanied with a conviction that 
the conquistadors were spreading the gospel as well. In 
his True History of the Conquest of New Spain, Bernal 
Diaz writes of his fallen companions in the campaigns 
of Mexico: “They died in the service of God and His 
Majesty, to give light to those who sat in darkness, and 
to acquire that wealth which men most covet.” 

North Americans should not be too quick in their 
criticism of the mixed motives of the Spanish conquer- 
ors; for we should remember that not even all of the 
settlers on the Mayflower were signers of the Mayflower 
Compact. Yet whatever the religious ideals with which 
the Spanish colonies were established, the historical fact 
is that the Roman Catholic Church and the Spanish 
Crown were cruel exploiters of the people and of the 
wealth of the continent. The various monastic orders 
engaged in manufacturing and commerce on a grand 
scale, acquired vast estates, held slaves, and shared in 
the bleeding of the country. The great poverty of 
modern Chile is the consequence of the exploitative 
culture fastened upon it during the Spanish colonial 
period, in which the Roman Catholic Church was a 
dominant arm of the Spanish Crown. 

When we think back upon our cultural roots in the 
United States, we tell ourselves that it is the good 
things we enjoy as a nation which we inherited from 
our forebears. It is not the iniquities of the fathers 

visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation which we remember. Rather we sing to our- 
selves each fourth of July that 


Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves. 


But can you imagine what it is like when a whole 
continent looks back to its cultural origins and in bitter- 
ness remembers that exploitation, cruelty, and spiritual 
(lictatorship in the name of faith in God came with the 
conquistadors “o’er the waves”? 

Some of the colonial patterns of exploitation have 





Note: This article is the substance of a sermon which Dr. 
‘hamberlin preached at The Riverside Church, New York, N. Y., 
eptember 20, 1959, after a summer’s interim pastorate at the 
nglish-speaking Union Church, Santiago, Chile——Eprror. 
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continued to the present day. The king had rewarded 
the conquistadors and their followers by granting them 
huge areas of land, with complete control over the lives 
of anyone living there. The Indians had no rights. ‘They 
were treated as animals and died like flies. ‘The patron 
on his fundo was, and still is, the feudal lord with 
power to control the economic destiny, the political vote, 
and the religious nurture of his workers. 

Such a system has a vested interest in keeping the 
masses poor and ignorant. For centuries no printing 
press was allowed in Chile and books were proscribed. 
Though the land system is slowly changing in this 
generation, the legacy of a great gulf between the few 
very rich and the many very poor is a heavy hand on 
every ambitious effort to aid the country. 


An OBVIOUS CONSEQUENCE of this religious 
and economic system has been a significant lack of 
social concern. The wall is the symbol. Everyone has a 
wall around his home. Inside, the house and garden 
may be beautifully kept, but the street and the outside 
of the wall are dangerous and dirty. You are not ex- 
pected to feel responsible for what happens outside. 
This is apparent on all levels of social life. There are no 
private social-service agencies except those conducted 
by the churches. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
have an almost impossible task in trying to get financial 
support for their work. No one pays taxes if he can 
possibly escape. The people of means have a tradition 
of taking their money out of the country and abdicating 
both social and political responsibility. Most of the 
churches I saw are poor, dirty, and shabby. There is no 
climate in the culture of a concern beyond the home 
and family, and everyone suffers. 

During the four centuries since Columbus, the con- 
structive aspects of the Protestant Reformation never 
have reached the Spanish colonies. What we take for 
granted about the Bible, the nature of the church, the 
freedom of the individual, are not a part of their spirit- 
ual and intellectual heritage. Whatever liberalism has 
come to South America has been secular and anticlerical 
in the tradition of Rousseau and Voltaire. Thus, until 
recently, those who for various reasons have broken 
with the Roman Catholic Church in South America 
have had no opportunity of knowing that there is a 
Christian alternative. 

Now, Protestantism is hard at work in Chile. From 
early beginnings about a century ago, Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Lutheran, and Presbyterian churches are 
now well established in all parts of the country. Their 
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work is carried on by Christian nationals as well as by 
missionaries. There are seminaries, successful educa- 
tional and social-service agencies, agricultural stations 
and experimental farms, book stores and youth institute 
grounds. Most of these things are great contributions, 
expressing the historic good-neighbor policy of Ameri- 
can churches. And these are things which Protestants 
in the United States recognize and understand. But all 
of these together represent a minority of the Protestant 
work in Chile. The great Protestant development which 
we do not recognize, and may not understand, is the 
rise of Pentecostalism. 

Pentecostal teachings and church patterns appeal 
almost exclusively to the poorest people of the country; 
yet these churches are self-supporting, they have built 
large buildings for worship, they support their ministers 
and missionaries generously, and they are totally in- 
digenous. 

Pentecostal churches are strongly evangelistic. Many 
of them have services every night. The service begins 
out on the street corners where men gather with their 
guitars, sing hymns, and give brief testimonies about 
what Christ has done for them. Then, still singing, they 
walk to the church with new recruits and continue in a 
service led by the minister. 


We MAY POINT to the theological and social in- 
adequacies of Pentecostals, and some of us may find it 
difficult to have any sympathy for such forms of Chris- 
tianity. Pentecostal churches have inherited the Protes- 
tant tendency to split and split. But can we criticize 
them for that? Because each church is independent, and 
has only very loose denominational ties, often the minis- 
ter can become a little dictator, and the church then 
misrepresents the Protestant idea of lay responsibility. 
But can we criticize them for that? 

It is also true that through the work of the Pente- 
costals lives are changed in outlook, attitude, and estate. 
As men become sober and responsible, their economic 
status begins to rise. They begin to ask for better leader- 
ship in their churches; they temper the excesses of the 
spirit; they become interested in Christian education for 
their children; they are more ready to learn about other 
Christian traditions and begin to co-operate with ecu- 
menical agencies. These things are happening. With 
such developments the Pentecostals will bring new 
vitality and power to the common Protestant witness in 
Chile and in other South American countries where 
they have grown. 

According to Roman Catholic authorities, 11 per cent 
of the population of Chile is Protestant, while only 10 
per cent of the population is actively Catholic. Many 
more people, of course, are nominally Catholic, ‘They 
marry in the church, and may be buried from the 
church, but do not attend regularly, go to confession, or 
support the church. Thus most of the population is 
unchurched. Yet Roman Catholic religious ideas and 
social views have formed their patterns of thought 
through cultural osmosis, and they neither know nor 
understand what Protestant Christianity is. 

In such a situation responsible Protestants do not 
attack the Roman Church. They present positively and 
constructively the distinctive Protestant witness and 
hope to demonstrate the effectiveness of Protestant 
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Christian life. But the problems of the confrontatio 
between Catholic and Protestant still are crucial. 

One of the greatest problems in meeting Catholicisr 
for Chileans is right here in the churches of Nort 
America. Somehow the idea that South America 
Roman Catholic cuts the nerve of our interest and ou 
giving. In our ignorance about what Latin America: 
Catholicism is like, and how it has shared in the bligh 
of the continent, we fail to realize that Roman Catholic 
in North America are sending missionaries to Chile t 
change Catholicism there. In our sentimental tolerance 
many Protestants confuse the right of each man to be 
lieve as he wishes with the assumption that there is n 
crucial difference between these two forms of Christia 
faith. 

This confusion stays our hands and our support, so 
that the Protestant churches are hampered in aiding 
what Stanley Rycroft calls “the new Protestant reforma- 
tion,” which South America so desperately needs. 

From what I saw this summer, it is clear that this 
new reformation is coming. There is fresh leadership 
in the churches and in the seminaries. New forms and 
patterns will develop in ways that are consonant with 
the heart and mind of the Latin American people. But 
it will be a reformation that is positive, built upon the 
distinctive Protestant insights, rather than upon an anti- 
Catholic protest. 

The challenge of Roman Catholicism in Chile is part 
of a worldwide problem. During the last year there has 
been a marked increase of concern among both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants to open conversations, to study 
sympathetically each other’s distinctive positions, and 
to look more deeply for our common witness. A major 
thesis in this conversation here is that three centuries of 
American history have so altered the character of 
Roman Catholicism that the people of the United States 
will never see here the kind of corrupt and exploitative 
Catholicism which shocks and dismays both Catholics 
and Protestants when they see it in South America. But 
having seen the Latin expression of Catholicism, one 
returns to the religious issue of pluralism here with the 
question sharpened: Toward what relation to culture 
does Roman Catholic doctrine lead? And will our cul- 
ture, so deeply influenced by Protestant rootage, make 
a permanent or only a temporary impact on Roman 
Catholic patterns of church life and social objectives? 


Bur THE MOST POINTED QUESTION is the 
one we have to ask about ourselves. Have we as Protes- 
tants sold out to a safe and comfortable cultural re- 
ligion? Have we no more distinctive idea of the gospel, 
or commitment to it, than what we get from our com- 
mon life in America’s mixed culture? Or, to put the 
question succinctly, what is the distinctive Protestant 
witness in our pluralistic culture? 

Every Protestant should re-examine his own rootage, 
should take advantage of opportunities to restudy the 
Protestant heritage, and should take seriously its impli- 
cations for our common life. But every Protestant has 
a right to look to the leaders of the churches to push 
forward with vigor in the basic conversations and studies 
which will help inform the churches. For this problem 
will become more crucial, not less, as Roman Catholi- 
cism increases in strength. 
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HEN the young William Carey rose one day in a 
public meeting and spoke in favor of missions to 
the heathen, the aged John Ryland called out, sternly, 
“Young man, sit down! When the Lord wants to save 
the heathen, he will do it without your help or mine!” 
Many there are who stand with Ryland now. Some 
do it because of an honest reluctance to tamper with 
another man’s religious faith or lack of it. Others give 
that reason for the stand they take, but if they were 
more accurate, they would say that they opposed the 
missionary movement because it asks of them their 
money, their time, their effort. 

Yet there is a sense in which missions is the principle 
business of the Christian church, and we ought to un- 
derstand it better than we do. For in the deepest 
meaning of the words, we cannot be a Christian and 
not be missionary-minded. 

The first reason why the church supports a mission- 
ary program is that it simply is not true that one 
religion is as good as another. The affirmation of any 
religion worthy of the name is that God is an objective 
fact in the universe. He is not the creation of our own 
anxieties. He is not a figment of our own imaginations. 
He exists as you and I exist. He is a being as you and I 
are beings. And as every object in creation is susceptible 
to description and definition, so, too, is God. And since 
one religion gives to him one set of attributes, and an- 
other religion quite a different set, it is simply untrue 
that one religion is as good as another. 

But if it be untrue that one religion is as good as 
another in the affirmations which they make about God, 
it is likewise untrue that one religion is as good as 
another in the affirmations which they make about 
man. It is a statement needing small defense that a 
man’s theology affects his ethics, that a man’s beliefs 
affect his actions. Sam Higginbottom used to say that 
at least 25 per cent of the crops of India were destroyed 
by such pests as the rat, the monkey, the green parrot, 
and the porcupine. The Hindu doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls made it impossible to kill them. So 
theology let people go hungry. The worst sin a Hindu 
could commit was to kill a cow. India raised only about 
50 per cent of its food, and people and cattle competed 
for the food of the same acres. The cows could not be 
allowed to die, but the people could. So theology was a 
cause of starvation. It stood squarely in the pathway of 
social progress. 

Even within the established religions of the world 
it therefore makes a difference what faith a man has 
chosen. But you cannot stop with that. For the first 
time, Christianity now has world rivals which have no 
connection with the established religions at all. It has, 
for example, fascism. It has communism. Theirs is the 
cligion of the authoritarian state, and with Christianity 
hey compete for the allegiance of men. Whether we 
ike it or not, the missionary program of the Christian 
hurch is a fight to the finish. Men will give their alle- 
iance to something, and either the church will win 
hem to Christ or somebody else will win them to a 
anner less to be desired. Either we shall make the 


vorld Christian or somebody else will make it commu- 
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nist or fascist, or bend it in some other way which puts 
an end to all it ought to be. 

The second reason why the church supports a mis- 
sionary program is that it has to. It could not be a 
Christian church and choose another course. For if 
Christianity lays claim to being truth, it lays claim also 
to being something more than truth. It is a truth that 
one plus one equals two, but there is little cause for 
excitement in the proclamation of that fact. And about 
Christianity in authentic form there is always something 
thrilling, disturbing, impelling. For Christianity is a 
gospel, and this it is which lays upon the church the 
need to make it known wherever men may be. 

A gospel is glad tidings, and it is the central Christian 
claim that the glad tidings it brings are glad tidings of 
God the Almighty. It is the function of the Christian 
faith to proclaim the deed which God has done for men 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. That in Jesus Christ 
God revealed himself to men as he never had before 
and may never do again; that in Jesus Christ the vast 
complexities of life and death were expressed in simple 
terms which simple men could see and understand; that 
in spite of every ingratitude and sin of men it is God’s 
purpose to redeem and not to damn, to save and not to 
destroy; that though right is often worsted and goodness 
often thwarted, the two are guaranteed by him who is 
the author of us all— this is, in part, the Christian 
gospel, and to humanity today this is good news. 

Good news was meant to be communicated, and he 
who keeps it to himself is guilty of a sin against his 
fellows. “Cancer” is not a word too grim to use about 
the ways of men today—the hatreds, the cruelties, the 
selfishness, the pride—and in the gospel of Jesus Christ 
we have the cure for that which men have called in- 
curable. We have good news. 

The third reason why the church supports a mission- 
ary program is that the will to tell the world of Christ 
is impotent without embodiment. Few people can be 
complacent about the development of organization in 
religion. Organization admittedly is dangerous. It can 
take the hot, clean faith of the saint, and it can chill 
it, harden it, petrify it, kill it. Nobody could say that 
organization is not dangerous, but who could truly call 
it unessential? 

Missions is nothing but the attempt to give effective 
embodiment to the will of individual Christians to tell 
the world of Christ and to win the hearts of men to 
his allegiance. Missions is susceptible to corruption, and 
it has sometimes been corrupted. But, taken all in all, 
its record is one which any Christian can be proud of, 
and how else could such a task as lies before use ever 
be done? 

It is either impossible or improbable that most of 
those who read these words will ever go to Africa, 
India; China, or Japan to preach the word of Christ or 
lay his healing hand upon those distant lands. Nor 
probably shall I. But we can join together in a common 
purpose, pool our resources, and send a representative 
to speak for us the words we cannot speak for ourselves. 
When we do that, we have missions, and we have a 
means of doing what otherwise would never be done. 
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HE GROWING INTEREST in vocational evan- 

gelism, as the Baptist Jubilee Advance moves for- 
ward, recalls the beginnings of the Baptist movement in 
the early seventeenth century in England. The free- 
church congregations, from which Baptists sprang, 
emerged in a time of religious self-consciousness similar 
to ours. But, as in our time, the religious fervor was 
often perfunctory and superficial. Christian faith meant 
for most people the enactment of traditional rituals and 
the retention of beliefs which would be considered 
orthodox. Christians felt little obligation to fulfill their 
loyalty to Christ during the week. For most people, 
their Christian faith meant almost nothing in their po- 
litical, occupational, or family responsibilities. 

Into a religious atmosphere of fanaticism on the one 
hand and laxity on the other, John Smyth and ‘Thomas 
Helwys, who began the movement which was later to 
take the name “Baptist,” introduced a radically new 
concept of the depth and range of Christian living. The 
church was no longer viewed as composed of people 
who happened to live within a certain geographical 
parish, but rather of those called by Christ to live as 
his disciples in the world. Therefore worship meetings 
drew together earnest Christians with no regard to 
“parish” lines. Christianity was presented as a total way 
of life in which all Christians were equally responsible, 
not just a specially designated “clerical” class. Chris- 
tians were encouraged to read the Bible themselves and 
to develop a disciplined devotional life. 

But the amazing characteristic of this new style of 
Christian living was that these serious, Bible-reading 
Christians were expected. to enact their Christian faith 
in their places of occupation. A follower of Christ was 
expected to be a Christian all week, in shop and field 
and foundry. Such a conception of Christianity had 
been almost forgotten in the comfortable spiritual laxity 
of the times. 

One contemporary critic writes of these, our Baptist 
forebears, that they “did censure a tanner who is among 
their number for charging four shillings for a doublet 
when the other tanners of the congregation allowed 
‘twas worth but three.” Here were Christians whose 
loyalty to Christ influenced even the prices they charged 
for the goods they sold, who saw their work as a sphere 
in which their Lord could be extolled or denied. No 
wonder they were considered a source of amazement 
and a threat to the lukewarm religiosity of the day! 

Opposition grew and finally became so overwhelming 
that the tiny band of believers packed their belongings 
and moved to Holland. There they separated, one group 
eventually coming to America as the Pilgrim fathers, 
the other taking the name “Baptist” and eventually re- 
turning to England to found the modern Baptist move- 
ment, of which we are a part. 

While in Holland, the Baptists became interested in 
the teachings of the gentle followers of Menno Simons 

the “Mennonites,” whose descendants still bear his 
name and in some places even today wear “plain” 
clothes to symbolize their rejection of worldly vanities. 
Baptists and Mennonites had much in common, in- 
cluding believer’s baptism and congregational govern- 
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ment. They thought seriously of merging into one group. 
Long discussions ensued, during which the two groups 
found they had more in common than they had ex- 
pected. But one poignant conviction of the Baptists 
made them hesitate to unite with the Mennonites. Bap- 
tists believed that Jesus Christ was to be served in the 
world, and that he had called Christians, not to retreat 
from the world with its trials and temptations, but to 
remain in the world as new creatures, as those who be- 
lieved that Christ had died to redeem the world. 

For the Mennonites, the world was not the place in 
which the Christian was called to serve God; it was the 
fallen and evil realm of the devil, from which Christians 
had best escape—into the spiritual safety of religious 
fellowship. The Baptists insisted that in Jesus Christ, 
God was reconciling the world to himself and that he 
wanted Christians to be there, in the world, living out 
his reconciling gospel in love and proclaiming it to those 
who did not yet know about it. 


Tue ISSUE came to a head over the question of 
whether people active in political life, the magistrates, 
could be Christians. The Mennonites insisted that no 
one who held political office could be a part of the 
Christian congregation. A magistrate would have to 
resign from his office if he accepted Christ. For the Bap- 
tists, this demand for withdrawal from politics meant 
a denial of God’s interests in, and love for, the world. 
They felt that, far from resigning, the magistrate should 
think of his office as the sphere in which he was to 
serve his new Master, Christ. Political life was not a 
dirty morass of impossible evil, but a part of the world 
in which God was at work redeeming men. 

The Baptists felt so strongly about the Christian re- 
sponsibility of the magistrate and the role of the Chris- 
tian in political life that they would not merge with the 
Mennonites. Their discussions also raised the question 
of whether the Baptists had been right to flee England 
in order to escape persecution. Was not their fleeing 
in a sense related to the world-renouncing attitude of 
the Mennonites, with which they had just refused to 
be identified? Was not their real calling to return to 
England, despite the threat of persecution, and stay 
there as living examples of those who are “in the world 
but not of it’? Suddenly it became clear that they 
should say good-by to the tolerant Dutch and return 
to England, to face certain persecution, imprisonment, 
and death, strong in their belief that God had called 
them to serve him in the midst of the world’s opposition. 
Within two years of their return, the leader of the 
group, Thomas Helwys, pastor of the first Baptist 
church on English soil, was thrown into the Tower of 
London, where he died in 1616. 

In the years since the early 1600's, Baptists have 
spread into all the world. But, unfortunately, the firm 
conviction for which the earliest Baptists were willing 
to die—that Christ is to be served in the week-day 
world—has not always burned as brightly as it did then. 
Baptists have frequently drifted into the very practices 
against which their spiritual ancestors rebelled. They 
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have allowed “full-time Christian service” to apply to 
the professional ministry of the church. They have 
settled for a Sunday faith. They have turned the evan- 
eelistic task of the church over to the specialists. Be- 
cause of a misconception of “separation of church and 
state’ they have even said on occasion that there is 
no connection between religion and politics. They have 
allowed the decisions they make at work and in pro- 
fessional life to be dictated by “what is done,” or by 
worldly standards, instead of seeking the mind of Christ 
in the fellowship of believers for light on every decision 
they make. Too frequently they have been satisfied 
with the same kind of comfortable orthodoxy which 
by its very complacency sparked the counterthrust of 
fervor in the earliest days of Baptist witness. 

Vocational evangelism, the keystone of the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance, seeks to reassert a characteristic Bap- 
tist belief that all Christians are called to be Christ’s 
ministers, and that the ministry of the Christian be- 
liever is exercised, not in the cloister, but in the world. 
It visualizes the Christian life, as those early Baptists 
did, not as a retreat from the lures of the world, but as 
a life lived in the midst of the pressures and needs of 
the world in obedience to the Christ who loves the world 
and gave himself for it. 

Vocational evangelism speaks of God’s call to man 
in Christ to serve Christ and to be his witness in the 
world—in the places of work and leisure, of political 
and social crisis, of family and civic responsibility. 

Vocational evangelism recognizes that the Christian 
lives his life at least as much in other contexts as in 
the fellowship of his church or his immediate neighbor- 
hood. His loyalties are shaped by those with whom he 
works, by his leisure-time habits, by his forms of recrea- 
tion and amusement, by his participation in profes- 
sional, trade-union, and other types of voluntary associ- 
ation. The very structure of modern society means that 
we live our lives less and less in geographical neighbor- 
hoods and more and more in functional relationships 
with people whose homes are far from ours—those with 
whom we work and play and travel and meet for civic 
and educational purposes. 


Tue AUTOMOBILE has vastly stepped up the 
pace of this complicated style of modern life. It used 
to be possible to invite the man with whom we work, 
or the woman with whom we shop, to special evange- 
listic meetings. Most of the people with whom we came 
in contact also lived close enough to make evangelistic 
visitation in their own homes possible. But now we 
commute for miles, both to work and to the shopping 
center. The situation around the church has radically 
changed. Increasingly our real neighbors are not the 
people who live next door, but those whose paths cross 
ours, whose lives intersect ours, often in pain and con- 
flict, in the various aspects of our total living. They may 
live miles from our church building, but it is to these 
people, these vocational neighbors, at least as much as 
to our geographical neighbors, that Christians are re- 
sponsible. 
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How can a style of evangelism be developed which 
can witness authentically to Christ within the demands 
of a new style of living in the twentieth century? It is 
hoped that the Baptist Jubilee Advance will provide 
the occasion for a bold step into an evangelism which 
accepts its commission from Christ to witness in ways 
relevant to this particular moment in history. The 
Christian gospel is the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever. But the world to which the gospel is addressed 
constantly changes the front on which the battle is 
fought. The church of the catacombs witnessed to the 
same gospel in quite a different style from the Reforma- 
tion church or the American churches in the days of the 
great revivals of the nineteenth century. The church of 
the mid-twentieth century, amidst the pressures of tech- 
nology, urbanism, and mass communications, must also 
develop its characteristic style of witness. We seek an 
authentic advance, a movement from ways of work 
which satisfied a previous age’s problems, toward a wit- 
ness which takes the gospel and the modern situation 
with equal seriousness. 


V ocaTIONAL EVANGELISM, we believe, holds 
the key. In the Baptist Jubilee Advance is the germ 
of a program which will train and enable the Christian 
to accept and exercise his vocation as a witness in the 
world; which will help the churches to restore the 
dialogue with the world on the world’s own terms; 
which will encourage the churches to deepen their own 
awareness of the cutting edge of the gospel. 

In addition to the familiar ways by which Christians 
are called to give themselves to Christ as his servants 
and heralds in preaching and visitation campaigns, the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance, especially during the third 
year, will introduce new possibilities for expressing 
Christian witness. 

Baptists will gather for “Church-in-World” con- 
ferences on the basis of sharing similar occupational 
problems and civic responsibilities, to seek together the 
mind of Christ, and to become better witnesses for him. 
In the churches, members will gather for serious study 
along occupational and avocational lines, to find to- 
gether how best to testify for Christ in the worldly 
spheres in which he has placed them. Already school- 
teachers, factory workers, professional men, secretaries 
are meeting in a series of “pilot groups” in churches in 
Massachusetts. Participants are discovering in a new 
way the power of the gospel to bring light and life to 
their lives and meaning to their week-day responsibili- 
ties. They are learning, too, how to make Christ’s name 
known by word and deed in the complexity and con- 
fusion of the world. The success of these “pilots” points 
to a promising forward step in evangelism during the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance Third Year. 

Thus the Baptist Jubilee Advance is at once a step 
into the future and a rediscovery of the riches of the 
past. It is a determined effort to carry Christ further 
and deeper into the world, and a renewal of distinctively 
Baptist beliefs which time and growth have often 
dimmed. 
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THE SONG GOES ON. By Clairbel 
F. Die k. The Judson Press. $3.00. 
Told in beautiful poetic prose is the 

true, fascinating story of a Christian 
American Indian family and the dedi- 
cated life of their daughter, Ioleta 
Hunt McElhaney. Mrs. McElhaney, 
through perseverance and the help of 
Christian friends, was the first Kiowa 
woman to receive a liberal-arts de- 
gree. In 1948, she was appointed a 
missionary to her own people, by the 
then Northern Baptist Convention. 
Her talented and dedicated life has 
led her into fuller services, through 
which she has brought white people 
as well as Indians into closer fellow- 
ship with Christ. The author has put 
her mind and heart into the story of 
this dedicated life, so that the reader 
does more than read a book; he is in- 
spired to greater service for people of 
all races. 





MAKING THE MOST OF THE 
TIME. By Christopher T. Carniott. 
Bethany Press. $3.00. 

This book, by the pastor of St. Paul 
Community Church, Homewood, IIL, 
received “First Award” in Bethany’s 
1958 Book contest. The author’s thesis 
is that “to redeem this time in which 
we live” we must be sensitive “to per- 
ceive the enduring truths of the Chris- 
tian gospel.” Many worthy thoughts 
are suggested in these pages, but the 
“enduring truths” are not clearly dis- 
cerned, and no arresting and con- 
vincing arguments state how one can 
“make the most of the time.” 


FOOTPRINTS OF A DREAM. By 
Howard Thurman. Harper & 
Brothers. $3.00. 

This book relates the heroic story of 
the founding of The Church for the 
Fellowship of All Peoples, in San 
Francisco, in 1944, and its persistent 
progress. Dr. Thurman was co- 
founder and pastor of this pioneering 
church until called, by Boston Uni- 
versity, in 1953, to become dean of 
Marsh Chapel and professor of spir- 
itual resources and disciplines. This 
unique church not only brought peo- 
ple of different creeds and races to 
worship the one God in one sanctuary, 
but ministered to the physical, moral, 
social, cultural, mental, and spiritual 
needs of its adherents. The author 
pays tribute to the individuals and or- 
ganizations that helped him, to a de- 
gree, realize his dreams of a religious 
followship that would embrace all 
mankind. He recalls, without com- 
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plaint or resentment, the limited con- 
ception of God preached and accepted 
by his people, and of the spiritual 
nightmares that he experienced from 
the faces of white Christians who re- 
jected him because he was colored. 
One seminary refused to admit him as 
a student, not on the grounds of aca- 
demic requirements, but because he 
was born black. These bitter experi- 
ences did not crush him, but lifted him 
to a new height, where he caught a 
clearer vision of what a church for all 
people could do for humanity and 
God. The seminary that did admit Dr. 
Thurman helped give the Christian 
world a great leader. 


A TREASURY OF POEMS FOR 
WORSHIP AND DEVOTION. 
Edited by Charles L. Wallis. Har- 
per @& Brothers. $4.95. 

Where may you find just the right 
poem about God, about Christ, for 
the home circle, on God’s kingdom, 
on the disciplines of the spiritual life, 
poems to help you or your loved ones 
or friends through the deep waters, 
poems that point the way to the larger 
life? In this 400-page volume, edited 
by Charles L. Wallis, minister of the 
Keuka Park Baptist Church and 
chairman of the English department 
at Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y., 
are 460 poems, by more than three 
hundred poets, from both classic and 
modern sources. Because the book is 
indexed by authors, titles, first lines, 
subjects, and special days and occa- 
sions, the poem you are looking for is 
at your fingertips in a matter of min- 
utes. For the Easter season, why not 
treat yourself to a personal copy of this 
well-edited, usable anthology? The 
section on the death and triumph of 
Christ alone is worth the purchase 
price of the well-printed and dura- 
bly bound volume. 


THE STORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. By William Stevenson. John 
Knox Press. $3.50. 

In his preface to this book, the 
author states his aim in writing to 
have been twofold: first, “to provide 
a readable and (it is hoped) popular 
history of the Reformation for the 
general reader”; and, second, “to 
stimulate interest in the Reformation 
movement.” He has succeeded ad- 
mirably in both. Clearly, succinctly, 
and grippingly he tells the story of this 
epoch of history as the Reformation 
took form and substance in Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, England, and 








Scotland. Against the backdrop o 
pre-Reformation days, he brings t 
life the thought and labors of suc! 
stalwarts as Wycliffe, Huss, Luther 
Calvin, and Knox. And as for stimu 
lating interest in the Reformatio: 
movement, the narrative speaks fo: 
itself, as it calls to mind great legacie 
that we may be inclined to take foi 
granted—the doctrines of justification 
by faith and the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state, and all the 
personal and corporate blessings that 
are wrapped up in the concept of a 
free church in a free state. 


THE ECUMENICAL ERA IN 
CHURCH AND SOCIETY: A 
SYMPOSIUM IN HONOR OF 
JOHN A. MACKAY. Edited by 
Edward J. Jurji. The Macmillan 
Company. $5.00. 

Twelve authors, intimates of John 
A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, contribute 
chapters to this book. The chapters 
deal with the Christian church in its 
relationship to contemporary culture 
and theology. They also have a great 
deal to say about ecumenical relation- 
ships and the field of world missions. 
President Mackay, prior to his service 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
was a missionary in Latin America, 
and there is a most helpful chapter 
relating to the Evangelical faith and 
Latin American culture. There is a 
good chapter on the relationship be- 
tween science and Christianity, and 
several concluding chapters on evan- 
gelism. 


OUTSIDE THE CAMP. By Charles 
C. West. Doubleday G& Company, 
Inc. $3.00. 

This is the major study book in the 
“Life and Mission” emphasis of the 
Eighteenth Quadrennial Conference 
on the Christian World Mission, held 
at Athens, Ohio, December, 1959. It 
graphically portrays “life between two 
worlds”: the old world of the nine- 
teenth century, and the new world 
which is being born in the revolution- 
ary milieu of the twentieth century. 
The author holds out to men the 
essence of Christianity. What we 
Americans really have to give is not 
military power or commercial wealth, 
but working justice for all mankind. 
We also have the heights and the 
depths of the gospel of Christ. This 
gospel ought to touch all of life. It has 
a social, political, and economic mes- 
sage as well as one for personal re- 
ligious faith. The church has only one 
purpose—to demonstrate and make 
known the love of God for all mankind 
in every aspect of its life. 
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What Happens When the Plate Goes By 


By CLIFFORD P. MACDONALD 


T LEAST once a week you quite 

literally hold the future of the 
world in your hands. This is no wishful 
dream or theological theory. It is a 
cold, hard fact that Christians should 
face. As long as the nations of the 
world fear and mistrust one another, 
there will be no peace. As soon as the 
nations of the world learn to pray to- 
gether, “Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven,” 
then, and only then, will our world 
know the meaning of peace. 

By placing your contribution to mis- 
sions in the offering plate, you, as an 
American Baptist, are helping to bring 
the story of Christ to peoples in Assam, 
the Belgian Congo, Bengal-Orissa, 
Burma, Cuba, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Mexico, Nicar- 
agua, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
South India, and Thailand. As you are 
doing this, members of other Christian 
churches are contributing toward tell- 
ing the story throughout mission fields 
in other sections of the world. 

In addition, your gifts to missions 
help provide for an immense amount 
of mission work in the United States. 
Your gifts work through evangelism, 
education, and medical missions with 
Indian Americans, migrant workers, 
and racial minority groups within our 
own borders, including our new sister 
states of Alaska and Hawaii. You do 
this through churches, mission sta- 
tions, hospitals, homes, Christian cen- 
ters, student centers, university pastors, 
the Juvenile Protection Program, the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship, the National 
Council of American Baptist Women, 
American Baptist Men, the Council on 
Christian Social Progress, and many 
other agencies. 

Your gifts help to reach millions of 
Americans for Christ each year 
through radio, television, Missions 
magazine, Crusader, the Baptist News 
Service, and other means of commu- 
nication. They help to train Christian 
laymen and women and pastors in 
Baptist schools, colleges, and seminar- 
ies. Your gifts help provide security 

nd protection for Baptist pastors and 
their families through the Ministers 
end Missionaries Benefit Board. You 
elp support the ever-expanding min- 
try of your state conventions and city 
cieties through camping programs 
nd many other areas of work. 

This is the opportunity that passes 

fore you every Sunday. An oppor- 
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tunity to work in 15 nations, in over 
50 languages and dialects, through 
more than 175 mission hospitals, 
schools, colleges, and seminaries, and 
through missionaries and _ mission 
workers throughout the United States. 

What are you doing to help answer 
your own prayer, “Thy kingdom come 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven” ? 


‘New Literature’ 
Subscription Plan 


Seven times a year, a subscription 
to “New Literature” brings you a 
packet containing samples of new lit- 
erature and information on materials 
available from the American Baptist 
Convention, including four issues each 
of The Secret Place and Tomorrow, 
plus a copy of the annual Book of Re- 
membrance. Every church should have 
at least one subscriber among its mem- 
bers. Still only $1.50 a year from the 
department of literature. 


Literature Now Available 


“Congo Conversation,” a playette 
by Lee Smith Weaver, is written espe- 
cially for circles, small societies, or 
youth groups. (Rev. and Mrs. Gerald 
Weaver left the United States in 1953 
to begin their work in the Belgian 
Congo. They live in Leopoldville, 
where Mr. Weaver is mission treas- 
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New literature on the American Bap- 
tist Convention is now available 
from the department of literature 


urer.) The playette supplies interest- 
ing and effective program material on 
the current study theme. The cast in- 
cludes three women, two _ teen-age 
girls, and a child. The playette gives 
insight into the life of Congo women, 
and the mission’s part in their lives. 
The six-page script is available from 
the department of literature at 15 
cents each, or four copies for 50 cents. 
Overseas Outreach (Volume II) is 
the latest forty-eight-page book of field 
reports and statistics comprising the 
1959 annual report of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. It 
provides informative material for pas- 
tors, leaders in mission work, women 
in circle and society meetings, and 
young people who may be considering 
commitment to foreign service. Chal- 
lenges to stewardship and prayer are 
found throughout its pages. Available 
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The Parable of the Soils 








from the department of literature and 
all American Baptist book stores. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Guide for Depth Bible Study is a 
booklet produced by the National 
Council of American Baptist Women 
to outline a method of approach to 
Bible study that will be helpful to any 
group or circle wishing to undertake 
such a project. It outlines how to form 
the study group, and suggests a pro- 
cedure to follow in the study. The 
guide sells for 25 cents. It is available 
from your department of literature. 

“Man to Man” outlines in terse 
laymen’s language the step-by-step ap- 
proach men need to follow to win 
other men to Christ. An excellent 
leaflet for use in all kinds of evangelis- 
tic calling in the church, as well as by 
the local Men’s Fellowship. Samples 
free. It is priced at 2 cents each in any 
quantity. Order from American Bap- 
tist Men, Valley Forge, Pa. 

“The Parable of the Soils,” a reprint 
of the divider pages in the 1960 Book 
of Remembrance, can now be obtained 
in a sixteen-page, self-covered pam- 
phlet. It consists of seven worship 
services by Mary Beth Fulton and cor- 
responding illustrations by Walter 
Schoonmaker, offering insights into 
one of Jesus’ best-known parables. It 
is reproduced on green text paper 
matching that of the Book of Remem- 
brance. It may be secured, including 
gift envelope, from the department of 
literature. Cost is 15 cents a copy, or 
in quantity as follows: 10 for $1.40, 
25 for $3.25, 50 for $6.00, 100 for 
$10.00, 


Lenten Filmstrips 


In keeping with our plan to empha- 
size certain visual materials for the 
changing church calendar year, Peter’s 
Resurrection Faith may be used any 
time during the Lenten season. 
Through the eyes of Peter, we see un- 
folded the dramatic story of the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection as it is visual- 
ized in full-color photographs. These 
two fifteen-minute filmstrips, with ac- 
companying ; rpm record and 
leader’s guide, are individually titled 
Peter's Failure and Peter’s Victory. 
The sale price for the series is $16.50. 

Order from your nearest Baptist 
Film Library. For additional informa- 
tion on Lenten materials, refer to our 
Baptist Film Library column in the 
back of this magazine. 

Order early. 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





New Ways in India’s New Day 


By HENRIETTA 


YING AWAKE one night, I lis- 

tened to the lorries passing. Sel- 
dom did I hear the creaking of an 
oxcart, with its accompanying tinkling 
bells. Oxcarts are still important in 
India, but in this area they no longer 
pass by in long caravans, carrying 
loads of grain, wood, bamboo poles, 
and other articles to distant places. 
India has changed. Roads have been 
surfaced and tarred, new roads have 
been built and marked. Cart tracks 
that were passable only in the dry sea- 
son have been made usable throughout 
the year. 

Some roads are lined with electric- 
ity and telephone poles. Many acres of 
land that were used for dry farming 
are now being irrigated from newly 
constructed irrigation projects. If one 
goes to the city, it is possible to sit in 
air-conditioned shops. Television came 
to India in November, 1959. 

As we view these physical improve- 
ments, we notice many social changes 
which are even more wonderful. 
Changes which would make the heart 
of William Carey, founder of modern 
missions, rejoice. Changes for which 
he worked and prayed. Changes which 
invite us to read the beautiful words in 
Isaiah 55: 10. 

Surely, the beginning of the eco- 
nomic, social, and spiritual changes in 
India go back further than Independ- 
ence Day in 1947, further than Gandhi 
and his high ideals. ‘They must go back 
to Carey and many early missionaries 
and Christian laymen who first sent 
forth the Word of God. Most of the 





Setting caste aside, young people of 
several castes now eat the same food 
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leaders who direct and plan the re- 
forms and changes are not Christian, 
but many of today’s ideals and stand- 
ards for India have been conceived 
through the teaching received in 
Christian schools and colleges and 
from the influence of Christian mis- 
sions. 


A New Day for Women 

The changes in India affect every- 
one, but perhaps one might say that 
the most radical reforms concern 
women. The Constitution of India, 
adopted in 1950, recognized women 
as having equal rights with men. All 
spheres of administration and public 
life, except the armed forces, are ac- 
cessible to them. Women are ministers, 
governors, ambassadors, members of 
legislative bodies, councils, and pan- 
chayats (“traditional local councils of 
five”); they are in many unskilled 
services of the Government, and in all 
professions. 

Recent legislation passed in India’s 
Parliament has rid women of many 
legal shackles and helped to raise their 
status. Some of the reforms concerning 
women are very old. At the time of the 
East India Company, more than a 
hundred years ago, sati (“burning of 
widows”) was made illegal and the 
remarriage of widows was legalized. 
Sati, perhaps, has gone, but remar- 
riage of widows is still very uncom- 
mon. However, the fact that satz is ille- 
gal and remarriage is legal gives a 
woman freedom and legal protection 
in case relatives try to press upon her 
these old Hindu customs. 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act 
has been in effect since 1929, and 
though we still occasionally see small 
children wearing the tali (“symbol of 
marriage”), they are fewer in number 
than they were a decade ago. Where 
formerly child marriages were _per- 
formed among the high-caste people. 
now, when they do take place it is 
usually among the uneducated—often 
because a grandparent wants to see the 
marriage of a child before he dies. 

In India, the laws concerning mar- 
riage and divorce are according to re- 
ligious customs, and are, therefore 
different for each religious commun- 
ity. The greatest change in these laws 
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has taken place in the Hindu marriage 
laws. Formerly polygamy was allowed; 
now, only monogamy is permitted. In 
1949, intercaste marriages were made 
legal. 

After the passing of the Hindu Mar- 
riage Bill in 1955, it became possible 
for either men or women to seek a 
divorce under certain conditions. An 
interesting aspect of the law is that no 
petition for divorce can be entertained 
before the expiry of three years from 
the date of marriage, and the divorced 
persons may not marry again until the 
expiry of a minimum of one year from 
the date of the decree of divorce. Ali- 
mony may be paid to either the man or 
the woman, according to the property 
and circumstances. Formerly, divorce 
was not permitted, but desertion was 
not uncommon. 

People of different religions may 
contract marriage by registration. 
Hindu women have not had absolute 
rights in property; now the right of 
inheritance is given to the daughter as 
well as to the son. A woman was not 
allowed to adopt a child. A man was 
allowed to adopt a son, for according 
to the Hindu religion, the salvation 
and peace of a man’s soul depends 
upon a son’s performing certain rites. 
A female child could never be adopted. 
Now, either female or male child may 
be adopted if the wife consents. An 
unmarried woman, a divorcee, or a 
widow may adopt a child, according 
to her desire. 


Surmounting Caste Barriers 


According to the new Constitution 
of India, the caste system has been 
abolished. Children of all castes and 
communities must be given admission 
to the schools. Many schools have been 
changed to what is called “Basic 
Schools.” This plan was given by Gan- 
chi, who desired to eliminate caste 
feelings and to teach the dignity of 
labor. It is a system that has been used 
in principle in mission schools for 
many years. 

Here in Bestawarapupeta, we have a 
hasic training school for teachers. Sev- 
enty-eight students, representing four- 
teen Hindu castes, as well as the 
Christian and Mohammedan com- 
munities, are enrolled. The students 
live together as one family, doing their 
own cooking, serving, sweeping, work- 
ing in their gardens and fields, spin- 
ning and weaving, as well as studying 
the methods of teaching. The students 
are not to drink coffee or tea, nor to 
smoke or to eat meat. Some castes are 
vegetarian. 

Frankly, we were concerned as to 
what the result would be, with so many 
different young people, with their 
varied prejudices and habits, living 
together. We are still not positive of 
the final outcome, but after a year and 
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a half, we can report that there has 
never been any trouble on a communal 
basis. There is a wonderful spirit of 
fellowship, and close friendships have 
been formed between boys of different 
communities. To give evidence of re- 
spect for all religions, silent prayer is 
held. 

However, if you were to look into 
the hostel early in the morning or late 
at night, you would see many of the 
boys reading their Bibles and praying. 
Out of thirty-one non-Christians in 
the junior class, twenty-five have 
bought Bibles. There was a time in 
India when many people would not 
even touch a Bible. While we were 
selecting delegates for the youth re- 
treat to be held in Ramapatnam, the 
Hindu students requested that some of 
them might be sent. Five of them at- 
tended the retreat, and except for two, 
who did not eat meat, they identified 
themselves with the Christians in all 
the activities. 


Whole Community Changed 

To us it seems that the most remark- 
able social changes are found in a 
group of people who have recently ac- 
cepted Christ. About a year ago, from 








a rather large community of Erukala 
people, thirty were baptized. These 
people make their living by traveling 
from village to village, weaving, and 
selling split bamboo baskets, winnows, 
and so forth. 

Recently, we went to hold an eve- 
ning prayer service with them. Both 
Christians and non-Christians attended. 
What a contrast there was in the faces 
of the two groups, though the Chris- 
tians are only a year old in Christ! 
Whereas they had been known for 
their thieving, the village people as 
well as the police have noticed the 
change, and say, “Something has hap- 
pened to the Erukalas.” Even though 
they are not all Christians, the influ- 
ence of those who have accepted 
Christ has changed the whole atmo- 
sphere of their community. 

The influence is reaching out to 
other villages, too, for these people are 
not content, as many of their relatives 
have not enjoyed this great salvation. 

Great social changes have taken 
place in India; for God has said, “My 
word shall not return to me empty, but 
it shall accomplish that which I pur- 
pose, and prosper in the thing for 
which I sent it.” 


Tidings from the Fields 
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Listening In On the Town and Country Line 


By CLAYTON A. PEPPER 


OWN AND COUNTRY leaders 

throughout the American Baptist 
Convention are redefining the nature 
of their work. A November, 1959, con- 
ference at Rapid City, S. Dak., dealt 
with ministering to the spiritual needs 
of isolated people. Surveys in certain 
counties in four Western states indi- 
cated population density of less than 
two persons in each square mile. Yet a 
nation-wide survey reveals that one- 
half of the slightly over 3,000 counties 
have no town with over 2,500 popu- 
lation. Rural statistics on Missouri, for 
example, show that only eighteen of 
her 114 counties have a town of 10,- 
000 or over; one-third live in rural 
areas; and one-half in four urbanized 
areas. Certainly the rural population 
must continue to be the concern of 
town and country leaders. 

Many people have a wide concept 
of what is meant by “town and coun- 
try work.” Too many think of it in 
terms of fifty years ago. Urban and 
town and country churches in the 





more densely populated states are now 
definitely interrelated. Urban situa- 
tions are influenced by town and coun- 
try people pouring into city areas, just 
as town and country churches are in- 
fluenced by urban patterns. Rural pop- 
ulations are now as heterogeneous as 
urban populations and include all oc- 
cupations. Alfred Bartholomew, pro- 
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C. A. Pepper discusses area served 
by R. Hughes, near Marietta, Ohio 
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fessor of rural church, of Lancaster 
Theological Seminary, says: “No one 
has ever approached the urban scene 
on the basis that all urban persons are 
stenographers or of any other occupa- 
tion. Not all rural people are farm- 
ers!” The notion that “town and 
country” or “rural” equals “farm,” 
simply is not true any more. 

Sixty leaders, from four adjoining 
states and three city mission societies 
in the Philadelphia-New York metro- 
politan areas, met in November, 1959, 
at Flemington, N. J., to consider the 
common problems faced by town, 
country, and urban churches. The 
conference emphasized the importance 
of thinking acress state and city lines. 
People need to remember the interact- 
ing influences in an area where 21,- 
000,000 people live, sometimes with a 
density as high as 20,000 in half a 
square mile. 

Having redefined their work, town 
and country leaders are concerned 
that local people should receive the 
benefits that come from educaton 
through mutual sharing of problems at 
informal meetings throughout the year 
and through summer conferences. 

The Narragansett, R. I., Baptist As- 
sociation news editor, George J. Spen- 
cer, says: “Autonomy is fine for Bap- 
tists to preach, think, and act upon; 
for decisions made in local fellowship 
are of utmost importance to a demo- 
cratic church. Yet in the very process 
of acting in an entirely autonomous 
way, we may very well cease to exist. 
Certain of our churches are closed or 
have withdrawn from our fellowship 
because they are aware that others 
share the same burdens. Mutual shar- 
ing can often help churches to meet 
crises. We cannot afford to go it alone 
any longer, else we, too, sow the seeds 
which lead to ultimate disintegration.” 

Robert Frerichs, dean of the Rural 
Church Center, Green Lake, Wis., feels 
that the continuation of the rural- 
urban breakfast practice among town 
and country leaders is a valuable 
means of a mutual sharing of prob- 
lems. The Rural Pastors’ Institute set 
up at Merom, Ind., in 1958, was so 
successful that the institute has now 
become an annual affair, with a 1960 
meeting planned for June at Franklin 
College. 


Rural Pastor’s Education 

Just as there is a need for the shar- 
ing of mutual problems, there is a 
widespread necessity for helping rural 
pastors get more education. A church 
in Easton, Kans., concerned for and 
appreciative of their pastor, started a 
fund to help him complete his educa- 
tion at the seminary more quickly. 
Each week they gave him $30 above 
his regular salary, until his schooling 
was completed. 
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The organization of the West Vir- 
ginia In-service Collegiate Training 
Program for pastors grew out of con- 
cern for the improvement of the edu- 
cation of pastors, many of whom 
lacked adequate training or had no 
training at all. From the beginning in 
1952, the West Virginia Baptist Con- 





J. Scheibley, area missionary, pointing 
out new housing, Ravenswood, W. Va. 


vention, The Board of Education of 
the American Baptist Convention, and 
Alderson-Broaddus College have 
joined hands in carrying forward the 
program. An advisory council is re- 
sponsible to the three supporting agen- 
cies. The year 1959 required a budget 
of $11,598, which was raised by gifts, 
tuition fees, and annual appropria- 
tions from each of the agencies. 

Rather than establish resident study 
for pastors at the college, extension 
courses are given on week nights in 
accessible places across the state. Most 
of the courses offer college credit, three 
hours a course, to pastors eligible for 
college work. The need for these 
courses is highlighted in Robert Frer- 
ich’s In-service Collegiate Training 
Program study, made over a year ago, 
in which reports from 498 pastors were 
recorded. Of these, 134 had little 
training, 75 part training, 131 full 
training, 158 made no report. 

The West Virginia pian serves those 
whose educational background is such 
as to make them inadmissible for col- 
lege study, but whose ministry can be 
enriched by courses adapted to their 
interests and needs. After seven years 
of operation, some 300 students have 
completed courses. Among these are 
more than 150 pastors, several pas- 
tors’ wives, teachers, and laymen. Six 
courses are now being taught in as 
many centers, with an enrollment of 
46. All six are college-level courses. 
Some pastors travel as many as forty 
miles one night a week for sixteen 
weeks to study under outstanding 
leaders. The churches, for the most 
part, pay the tuition fees of $30 a pas- 
tor. 

A series of twenty-four conversations 
with pastors on the use of the Bible in 
the church was completed during the 





fall of 1959, by Director Loughhea 
of Ohio. Meetings were scheduled {: ; 
9:00 a.m., 2:00 p.m., and 7:30 P.: 
each day for eight days, in a series « 


places around the state. Attendancs 


and interest were good. Mimeograph« 
resource materials were given to ea 
pastor. Samples of materials from tl 
American Bible Society and helpf 
books on the Bible were displayed. 


Outstanding Work 

Good news of outstanding work i 
town and country churches comes fror 
a number of churches. During th 
summer of 1959, the Men’s Council o 
the Illinois Baptist Convention spon 
sored a team of young people—mem- 
bers of the B.Y.F. Timothean Fellow- 
ship—who did evangelistic work in 
several town and country churches. 
Orris Orr, of Rushville, Ind., led the 
team. Their efforts were well received 
and secured good results. 

At the Poe Baptist Church, an open- 
country church, people remarked that 
the lives of these young people greatly 
influenced their youth, some of whom 
had never before met such dedicated 
young people. At the county-seat town 
of Sullivan, there were two first deci- 
sions and seven renewals of church 
membership. In the town of Lone Oak, 
nine adults dedicated their lives to 
Christ. Similar ministries were car- 
ried on in other churches. Illinois is to 
be congratulated on such a summer 
project. 

The First Baptist Church, Meridian, 
N. Y., which had been without a pas- 
tor for a year and had had an attend- 
ance in the twenties, called Robert J. 
Worrall as its minister on May 1, 1959. 
After a successful every-member can- 
vass, attendance and interest increased. 
Twenty-seven new members and seven- 
teen baptisms in less than four months 
in a rural Baptist church are some- 
thing to talk about. The church, form- 
erly without a Sunday church school, 
a Baptist Youth Fellowship, a choir, 
or a Men’s Fellowship, before the end 
of the year had an enrollment in the 
church school of 50; a B.Y.F. of 25, a 
choir of 12, and a Men’s Fellowship of 
25. Worship-service attendance had 
reached 125, with an average attend- 
ance of 90. The success at Meridian is 
due to God’s blessing through the 
every-member canvass, the willing and 
eager co-operation of the people, and 
the consecrated full-time efforts of the 
pastor and his wife. 

Such valuable redefinition of the 
nature of town and country work, as 
well as active concern for the educa- 
tion and growth of leaders, and dedi- 
cation to the church’s true mission of 
evangelization are wholesome evidence 
of a lively spiritual health in these 
churches of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Preliminary List of Missionary Books 
1960-1961 Theme: Heritage and Horizons in Home Missions 


"THIS THEME is recommended for 

study in church schools of missions 
in 1960-1961. The texts are good, and 
supplementary American Baptist ma- 
terials will be available. History and 
growth, in the ability to adapt the pro- 
eram to meet present conditions and 
future needs in the light and practice 
of the gospel, are basic to this study. 

Impact. Magazine-type book. Illus- 
trated. Something entirely new in for- 
mat and content for missions. $1.50. 

Home Mission Digest No. 12. By 
Helen C. Schmitz. Baptist. Exceptional 
coverage and interestingly presented. 
Important to school of missions. 75 
cents. Order from Baptist state con- 
vention offices. 

In Step with Time. By Fred Cloud. 
For senior highs and older youth. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

In Unbroken Line. By Amy Lillie. 
For junior highs. Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

Old Trails and New. By Helen Hig- 
gins. For juniors. Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

Larry. By Edith Agnew. For pri- 
maries. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


Theme: 
Into All the World Together 


For use in small groups and sepa- 
rate classes to discuss ways in which 
members of the world Christian family 
together are meeting and planning to 
meet great tasks in the church of 
Jesus Christ. 

Turning World. By Betty Thomp- 
son. For senior highs and adults. Cloth, 
$2.95; paper, $1.50. 

We Belong Together. For use with 
junior highs. By Frances Eastman. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Adventures with the Bible. By Alice 
G. Kelsey. For juniors. Cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 

Making New Friends in the United 
States; Around the World. Edited by 
Florence E. Stansbury. Stories and 
projects for junior and primary chil- 
dren by Baptist missionaries. 75 cents. 


Adult Study Books 

Safe in Bondage. By Robert W. 
Spike. Basic home study. Cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 

One World, One Mission. By W. 
Richey Hogg. Basic foreign study. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Nore: Baptist guides on _ both 
hemes and graded interdenomina- 
tional guides are available from the 
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American Baptist Publication Society 
book store serving your area. 


Spiritual Emphasis 

The Bible Speaks to Daily Needs. By 
Georgia Harkness. These personal me- 
ditations prepare one for action. $1.50. 

The Song Goes On. By Claribel F. 
Dick. Biography of Ioleta Hunt Mc- 
Elhaney, Kiowa Christian missionary. 
$3.00. 

Sunlight on the Hopi Mesas. By 
Florence Crannell Means. The story 
of Abigail E. Johnson, missionary for 
fifty-seven years and Baptist pioneer 
for Christ among the Hopi Indians. 
Paper and cloth. Ready in May. 
Priced. 

Bible Readings for Boys and Girls. 
R.S.V. portions. $3.00. 


Background and 
Recreation Reading 

The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 
By Jaroslav Pelikan. $4.00. 

What We Must Know About Com- 
munism. By Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street. $3.95. 

Ministry to Turbulent America. By 
G. Pitt Beers. Baptist home-mission 
history. $2.50. 

Venture of Faith. By Robert G. Tor- 
bet. Baptist foreign-mission history. 
$6.00. 

Valiant Companions. By Helen E. 
Waite. The story of Helen Keller and 
Annie Macey, who opened the door to 
rich experiences for her sightless 
friend. For senior highs and adults. 
$2.95. 

The Voice of Liberty. By Eve Mer- 
riam. A biography of Emma Lazarus, 
whose verse is on the Statue of Liberty. 
For junior highs and adults. $2.95. 

Ride the White Tiger. By R. W. 
Clark. For junior highs and adults. II- 
lustrated by Kim, the Korean boy in 
the story. $3.00. 

Mama’s Way. By Thyra T. Bjorn. 
Practical childlike faith in prayer 
brings unusual rewards. $3.50. 

Christmas Customs Around the 
World. By Herbert H. Wernecke. For 
senior highs and adults. Good reading 
in preparation for a summer mission- 
ary Christmas party or for a winter 
program: $3.50. 

Africa Disturbed. By Emory and 
Myrta Ross. For senior highs and 
adults. Timely reading to develop new 
sensitivity toward neighbors in Africa. 
Outstanding. $3.50. 

Members One to Another. By Rob- 


ert A. Handy. For Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance. The nature of the church in 
relation to evangelism. 1960. $1.25. 


Additional Books 

Look for “Friends Through Books” 
in early spring for complete reading 
and study program. Use “Baptist Mis- 
sion Study Guide” on the home theme 
for adults; help for Baptist teachers of 
children will be found in “Making 
New Friends.” Interdenominational 
guides will be available for each age 
group on each theme. Maps, drama- 
tizations, and audio-visuals will be 
available. Unless otherwise noted, 
order from the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society book store serving 
your area. 


These Will Help You 


Chairmen of missionary and stew- 
ardship education will find help for 
their responsibility in a number of 
Green Lake conferences this summer. 

For training in how to teach any of 
the age groups, the laboratory schools 
provide fruitful experiences. The Adult 
Training Laboratory runs from Au- 
gust 20 to 27. Two schools for workers 
with youth are: for senior highs from 
July 11 to 23, and for junior highs 
from July 23 to August 6. The schools 
for teachers of children are from June 
25 to July 9, and from July 23 to Au- 
gust 6. 

The National Missions Conference 
will provide the best all-around ex- 
perience—inspiration, meeting the 
missionaries and the national staff 
leaders, helpful training sessions in 
nearly every kind of missionary re- 
sponsibility in the church. This confer- 
ence takes place from August 6 to 12. 

The Christian Education Confer- 
ence, from August 13 to 20, will pro- 
vide special help to those responsible 
for administering the program of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education in 
the church, association, and state or 
city. 


For an Evening Program 


For an evening program on steward- 
ship, purchase enough copies of Why 
Tithe, by William J. Keech, to dis- 
tribute a copy to each one present. 
Plan the evening to show a film or a 
filmstrip on stewardship selected from 
the Baptist Film Library Catalog. Then 
ask someone to review the historical 
section of the booklet, showing how 
many ways tithing has been conceived 
and used. 

Then divide the whole group into 
eight parts, and let each discuss one of 
the reasons given for tithing, after 
which each person reports back to the 
whole group on “why” or “why not” 
they consider these reasons adequate. 
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Copies of Why Tithe may be ordered 
from the American Baptist Publication 
Society book store serving your area, 
at 25 cents a copy. 


Guidebook 


The guidebook This We Can Do in 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance—Second 
Year, Missionary and Stewardship Ed- 
ucation, for chairmen of missionary 
and stewardship education in the 
church, will be distributed in its new 
format at the First Association Train- 
ing Conference for Local Church. 
This will be held for most areas in 
April and May. The guidebook will 
outline suggestions for the program 
during this coming year. It is priced 
at 15 cents. 


New Book on Hopis 


Mrs. Florence Crannell Means, Bap- 
tist lay woman and popular story 
writer for women and girls, has just 
completed the biography of a Baptist 
missionary pioneer in the West. Abi- 
gail Johnson never heard a prayer or 
the reading of the Bible in her child- 
hood; but when she did, she become a 
devout and exuberant Christian mis- 
sionary. The book, Sunlight on the 
Hopi Mesas, off the press in May, tells 
the story of Baptist missions among 
Hopi Indians from their inception to 
today. Watch for this exciting book. 








Book of the Month 


1, 2 Thessalonians 


Judges 

This book describes an obscure part 
of Israel’s history after the conquest 
of Canaan. The tribes are divided and 
are often at war with one another, as 
well as with neighboring enemies. An 
early writer explains this history in 
this way: Israel sins by disobeying Je- 
hovah and adopting local pagan cults. 
The people are punished by invaders, 
they repent, and Jehovah raises up a 
deliverer (judge), who calls them back 
to him. 

Twelve judges are named: six ma- 
jor ones—Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, 
Gideon, Jepthah, and Sampson—and 
six minor ones. 

This very old collection of stories 
contains what is possibly the oldest 
piece of Old Testament literature, 
“Deborah’s Song.” These stories re- 
flect the wild and rough life of people 
in the days of the twelfth and eleventh 
centuries before Christ. 
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Judson Graded Missionary Units 


BASIC PROGRAM of missionary 

education for children requires 
ten hours of mission study in a year. 
To accumulate ten hours of mission 
study, a committee may plan for one 
or more children’s groups in a graded 
church school of missions, plus the use 
of the Judson Graded Courses which 
have annual mission study units of 
four to six sessions. 

Be sure to order new copies of the 
spring quarter teacher’s book, pupil’s 
book, and activity packet for teachers 
of primary first-year classes, Extensive 
changes have been made in the mis- 
sionary unit on Kodiak, bringing this 
material up to date. 

In May, the Judson Graded Courses 
will have the following mission-study 
units for primary boys and girls: 
Primary— 

Year I—Unit 8: Kodiak 

Year II—Unit 8: Africa 

Year I1I—Unit 8: Children in 

America 

During the month of June, you will 
find the following mission-study units 
in the Judson Graded Courses for jun- 
iors: 


Junior— 
Year I—Unit 6: India 
Year II—Unit 8: Latin America 


Year I1I—Unit 8: One Great 
Fellowship 
Now is the time to begin collecting 
your resource materials for these units 
of study. Valuable resource materials 
may be found in American Baptist 
magazines such as Missions, Cru- 
sader, and Baptist Leader. Also of 
great value are the “Picture Albums” 
and “Around the World Picture 
Books,” such as: 
Children of Africa 
Children of North America 
Children of India 
Children of Japan 
Children and Their Homes Around 
the World 
Children and Their 
the World 
Babies Around the World 
Children at Worship Around the 
World 
Children and Their Toys Around 
the World 
Each book is made up of nine large, 
full-page pictures on extra heavy pa- 
per. Order these materials from the 
American Baptist Book Store: 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 352 
S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif.; 
168 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, III. 
Filmstrips to use with these units are 
available from the Baptist Film Li- 


Pets Around 


brary located at 152 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 2107 Woolsey St. 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 

Alaskan Panorama 

Tumba of Africa 

One-Way Street 

Longri Ao, Missionary 

My Name Is Pablo 

Children Around the World 

Order early to allow time for deliv- 

ery. Other filmstrips may be found in 
the Baptist Film Library Catalog, 
which is available to you from you 
Baptist state office. 


Teacher’s Bookshelf 


Here’s How and When. By Armilda 
B. Keiser. A stimulating book on ways 
the teacher can help the child express 
himself creatively. Contains source 
material for games, puppetry, gift- 
making, dioramas, and dramatization. 

The Whole World Singing. By Edith 
Lovell Thomas. A collection of ninety- 
six songs and music of every descrip- 
tion, which are sung in many lands. 
Included are work and play songs, 
hymns, psalms, and chanteys, from 
forty different countries. 

Children’s Games from Many 
Lands. Edited by Nina Millen. A 
treasure chest of fun and play packed 
with 262 games from 55 different 
countries. Included are the words and 
music to 26 games and easy-to-follow 
directions. 

Missionary Hero Stories. Edited by 
Nina Millen. The twenty-seven heroes 
of this book have had adventures ex- 
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An excellent set of books for teachers 
of primary and junior boys and girls 
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citing enough to keep a child’s ear 
“glued to the storyteller.” This book is 
excellent for reading aloud. Tales of 
such people as James Hoover and 
Ludwig Nomensen. 

Missionary Story Hour. Edited by 
Nina Millen. The thirty stories in this 
book, based on true events, convey to 
children the idea that the life and work 
of a church go round the world. Stories 
from Africa, India, China, Japan, 
Latin America, and the United States. 

Friends with All the World. By 
Edith F. Welker. Carefully planned 
and delightfully illustrated, this book 
tells how successful missionary educa- 
tion of children is achieved in both the 
home and the church. Included are 
ideas for service activities and organi- 
zation for mission education in the 
church. 

Let’s Play a Story. By Elizabeth 
Allstrom. Step-by-step procedures are 
given to illustrate the creative use by 
children of each of the following types 
of dramatization: pantomime, tab- 
leaux, rhythms, “movies,” radio and 
television plays, puppetry, choral read- 
ing, and music. 

Missionary Stories to Play and Tell. 
Edited by Nina Millen. This delight- 
ful collection of twice-told tales was 
gathered from some of the most popu- 
lar books of primary and junior stories 
published by Friendship Press. Many 
stories are recommended for informal 
dramatization. 

All books are $2.95, cloth; $1.95, 
paper; with the exception of The 
World from Our Home, which is 60 
cents, paper. Order from your nearest 
American Baptist book store. 


Evaluation and Report 
September 1958—August 1959 


The annual report on missionary 
education for children for 1958-1959 
reveals that 1,836 churches reported. 
Chere were 789 schools of missions, 
with primary and junior or combined 
orimary-junior classes. Of this number, 
‘15 churches used Making New 
Friends: Africa, Rural America as re- 
ource material. 
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Number of churches reporting mis- 
sionary reading books available: 915 
churches reporting for primary read- 
ing books, and 959 for junior reading 
books. 

There were 1,507 churches reporting 
the use of children’s materials in in- 
terpreting the World Fellowship Of- 
fering, and 1,552 for the use of chil- 
dren’s materials in interpreting the 
America for Christ Offering. 

There were 1,749 churches report- 
ing boxes sent by children to foreign- 
mission fields, and 2,921 boxes sent to 
home-mission fields. 

Churches reporting use of children’s 


duplex offering envelopes in Sunday 
church school numbered 504. 

The annual evaluation and report 
can help the church chairman of chil- 
dren’s work and her committee in 
planning and building the program 
for the ensuing year. The reports 
measure the effectiveness and progress, 
point out weaknesses and lapses in the 
program, and assist in future program 
planning at all levels. 


Children’s Books 

Making New Friends: In Africa; in 
Rural America. Edited by Florence 
Stansbury. Stories and projects for 
junior and primary children by Bap- 
tist missionaries. 75 cents. 

New Magic. By Esma R. Booth. 
Changes in the life of African chil- 
dren. For juniors. Cloth, $2.95; pa- 
per, $1.50. 

Boloji and Old Hippo. By Juanita 
P. Shacklett. Eight-year-old boy and 
his Christian family in a Congo vil- 
lage. For primaries. Cloth, $2.95; pa- 
per, $1.50. 

The Singing Bridge. By Rita Putt- 
camp. Atomic energy plant comes to 
a quiet village. For juniors. Cloth, 


$2.95; paper, $1.50. 
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Projects for World Refugee Year 


Y QUTH can play a big part in 
World Refugee Year. Following is 
a list of projects that your group might 
take: 


Food for Hungry Refugees 

The S. O. S. program distributes 
United States Government surplus 
foods free to persons in other lands 
who are undernourished and homeless. 
Our government donates the food. S. 
O. S. is responsible for handling and 
distribution costs. Every dollar given 
to the S. O. S. program provides more 
than three hundred pounds of food! 


Heifer Project, Inc. 


This interfaith organization partici- 
pates in the rehabilitation of refugee 
farmers and agriculturally less-devel- 
oped countries by contributions of live- 
stock and poultry. Recipients promise 
to give the first-born offspring to 
someone else in need. Shipments over- 
seas depend on funds supplied by 
church groups, by interested individ- 
uals, and by owners giving animals 
from their own herds. The address is: 
Heifer Project, Inc., 115 East Main 


St., North Manchester, Ind. 


Collections of Clothing 

Mail parcels of garments, blankets, 
and bedding in good condition to the 
nearest Church World Service clothing 
center. Enclose 8 cents for each pound 
to take care of the processing cost. 
Your bundles are divided among refu- 
gees and others who have no, or in- 
adequate, sources of clothing. 


CuurcH Wortp SeErvICE CLOTHING 
CENTERS 


110 East 29th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


4165 Duncan Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


919 Emerald Ave., 
Modesto, Calif. 


Arizona Youth 


The Arizona youth decided to make 
good use of the Halloween season. 
Share Our Surplus was featured this 
Halloween in the “Trick or Treat” 
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program. Young Christians went from 
door to door collecting money for 
others, instead of seeking goodies for 
themselves. 


Summer Service Projects 


Hundreds of students, office work- 
ers, laborers, teachers, and others in 
this country and across the world 
spend their summers in an exciting 
and inspiring kind of service designed 
to meet the needs of the disinherited, 
the poor, and the often overlooked. 
The service may involve working in a 
camp, teaching children, helping the 
church to meet the needs of a chang- 
ing community, painting and repair- 
ing school and church buildings or 
helping others to learn how to play or 
to live together. 

A growing company of those who 
are concerned are volunteering the 
service of their hands, hearts, and 
minds to work in fellowship and to 
witness together to the love they know 
in Jesus Christ. You are invited to 
come, too. 

Come prepared to serve! Come pre- 
pared to study! Come prepared to 
grow! Come prepared to enjoy your- 
self! Come if you love people and ac- 
cept the challenge of meeting revolu- 
tionary forces operating in our world, 
with the insight of a Christian person- 
ality working in the community. 


Who May Participate? 

1. Young people between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-four. 

2. Those who are ready and willing 
to work and to identify themselves 
with the group and the community in 
which they serve. 

3. Those who will be responsible to 
the group, accepting financial limita- 


tions, social restraints, and the disci- 
plines of a Christian community. 

+. Those who will work the full 
time allotted for the project. 

Many want to come, but raise ques- 
tions about costs. In all projects, par- 
ticipants must provide for the costs of 
their own travel. In some projects the 
participants are provided room and 
board. For complete descriptions of all 
the projects, requirements, and costs 
write to your state director of Chris- 
tian education for the leaflet “Sum- 
mer Service Projects for 1960.” 


Fellowship Guild 


Oregon 

“And Be Renewed”—this was the 
theme of the Willamette Association 
Guild banquet, on October 24. It was 
truly a night for girls to forget diets! 
There was plenty of delicious food— 
too much for once-small waistlines! 
After the food had been devoured, 
Shannon Boslar, vice-chairman, gave 
a word of welcome to those present. A 
help to the digestion was the singing of 
a few songs, led by Janice Hittrick. 

At the business meeting, the new as- 
sociation guild officers were elected. 

The speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Herbert Howson, a missionary from 
India. Her story was about the early 
life of a particular Indian girl, and 
how it eventually changed when she 
accepted Christ’s call to a Christian 
vocation—a very interesting and in- 
spiring account of a fine Indian Chris- 
tian, 

The banquet was brought to a close 
by Mrs. Byron Stark, who installed the 
new officers. The thought which she 











Baptist youth of Ravenswood, W. Va., are tomorrow’s leaders in the American 
Baptist Convention town and country work. They face the future with smiles 
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left with the girls was that of a windcw 
at night, revealing the joy and hap;)i- 
ness of a family. So should the light of 
Christ continue to shine through thc ir 
lives, revealing the joy and happin«ss 
inside. 


Ohio 

On October 25, the Honey Cre 
Girls’ Guild gave the degree of the r 
to five girls from the Mt. Pleasant Ba»- 
tist Church, Mad River Association. 
The five members of the Mt. Pleasaat 
church receiving the degree were: 
Ruth Wyer, Sharon Rowley, Phyliis 
Argabright, Denise Mahan, and Shar- 
lene Bailey. 

Three girls who have completed tlie 
necessary requirements will receive the 
degree at a later date. 

The Mt. Pleasant guild, which has 
been organized for fourteen months, 
has a total of eleven members. Mrs. 
Donald Rose is the counselor, and Mrs. 
Kermit Putnam the cocounselor. 


a 


oO 


Montana 

Mrs. James Robbins, who serves 
with her husband at Crow Agency, in 
Montana, was involved in a very seri- 
ous accident last summer. She was 
driving some guild girls to a special 
event. Glenn Bradford, the area mis- 
sionary, reports: “Mrs. James Rob- 
bins was resting comfortably when I 
visited her in the Deaconess Hospital 
in Billings. Her tragedy seems not to 
have changed her sweet spirit, nor her 
concern for her husband’s ministry. 
She is a wonderful pastor’s wife. 

“The guild girls, who were in the 
car with Mrs. Robbins when they 
crashed, were thrown clear of the car. 
They suffered only minor bruises. One 
girl’s clothing was nearly torn off 
by barbed-wire fencing. 

“One might think that these young 
folk would have become hysterical. 
But not so! Seeing that Mrs. Robbins 
was badly hurt, and without thinking 
of themselves and their comfort, they 
shed their coats to cover her. They 
withstood the bitter cold of a freezing 
night for nearly three hours before the 
ambulance came. There was not a 
word of complaint from them, accord- 
ing to the man driving the ambulance 
—only concern for Mrs. Robbins. 

“This side of our youth is solid and 
commendable. The guild motto of ‘I’d 
love to’ surely stands true.” 


Youth At 
Missions Conference 

Young people coming with their 
parents to the National Missions Con- 
ference, Green Lake, Wis., August 
6-13, will have many thrilling experi- 
ences. The teen program will be set 
around the home and foreign mission 
themes. 
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Success to Your Successor 


By HELEN H. STUBER 


HE DATE of the annual meeting, 

which once had seemed far in the 
distant future, suddenly arrived. Time 
has a way of marching steadily and 
surely forward, until yesterday’s to- 
morrows become todays. 

The president called for the report 
of the nominating committee. Since no 
further nominations were made, the 
nominations were closed and the nom- 
inees elected. 

In that moment the responsibilities 
which you have carried through your 
term of office are placed in the hands 
of another person. Now that your suc- 
cessor has been elected, you are ready 
to offer her your congratulations and 
to wish her success. 

If, perchance, the nominating com- 
mittee has named as your successor 
one of your counterparts, you are un- 
doubtedly acquainted with her, with 
her qualifications for the office, and 
with the kind of work she is capable of 
doing. The choice has been in the 
hands of the nominating committee, 
however, and there may not have been 
a counterpart who was ready or will- 
ing to accept the responsibility. 


Nominating Committee 

“I’ve just been elected to office, but 
I don’t know the first thing that is ex- 
pected of me,” someone says. Criti- 
cally, the mind sets to work. In what 
kind of organization is she working? 
Did not the nominating committee 
know that it had responsibilities be- 
yond rounding up a certain number of 
persons who would say “yes” when 
asked to hold an office? 

This could happen in an American 
}aptist Woman’s Society, but I do not 
believe it would. Our nominating com- 
mittees know full well that they are to 
ask a person to hold office only after 
talking over carefully with that person 
all that is involved in time and energy 
and ability. We regard every office as 
important. We never say to a person, 

It’s an easy job. There is nothing to 
it!” We not only regard every office as 
mportant, but recognize that each of- 
ice has infinite possibilities as a chan- 
el of service, depending upon the 
magination, the skill, and the time 
iven to it by the elected officer. 

Furthermore, we ask our nominat- 
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ing committees to tell the outgoing 
officers the names of the nominees who 
are being recommended to succeed 
them. This does not preclude election. 
It does offer opportunity for the nom- 
inees to prepare themselves more ade- 
quately to take over, after the election 
takes place. 


Outgoing Officers 

What is your obligation, then, as an 
outgoing officer to insure success to 
your successor, other than to offer her 
your congratulations and best wishes 
for her success? 

If you have performed your task 
with dedication, the one thing that 
you will desire more than any other 
is that the work will be carried on suc- 
cessfully. You will want to save your 
successor from making the same mis- 
takes that you made. You will want 
her to be able to go on from where you 
have left off. You will not want her to 
spend valuable time seeking out infor- 
mation which you can readily pass on 
to her. You will want her to have joy 
in her work and a sense of real 
achievement. Most of all, you will 
want to see the kingdom of God 
brought a little closer to realization 
through many hands working to- 
gether. 

So what do you do? Presuming that 
you have kept a workbook, with in- 
formation about your organization 
(whether a Woman’s Society in a 
church, an association, or a state), and 
especially about that part of it which 
concerns the responsibilities of your 
office, you would go through your ma- 
terials to check on what would be of 
value to your successor. 

In the workbook should be a copy 
of the constitution, leader’s guide, em- 
phases for the year, “Literature High- 
lights,” a file of correspondence, a 
calendar of procedure, and other 
materials. This workbook, in good 
order and brought up to date, can 
serve your successor in the same help- 
ful way in which it has served you. 
It is always available for reference. 

After the workbook is ready, contact 
your successor, in person if possible, 
and go over the materials with her. 
Nothing serves the purpose of intro- 
ducing a new officer to an office as 


well as a person-to-person chat. Ques- 
tions can be asked and answered, and 
new insights and understanding can 
be obtained. 

If distance or circumstances make a 
conference of this sort impossible, then 
the contact can be made by mail. How- 
ever it is made, the newly elected offi- 
cer should be assured of your sincere 
interest in her and the work which she 
will be doing. She should also be as- 
sured that you will not interfere with 
her carrying out her responsibilities as 
she sees fit, but that you are available 
to answer questions, should any arise. 

You cannot thoughtlessly lay aside 
your hopes, your dreams, your un- 
achieved goals, but you can with con- 
fidence and trust place them in the 
hands of your successor, confident that 
God can use her efforts, perhaps in an 
even greater way than he had used 
yours. Your task is ended, but the work 
can and should go on. 

Success to your successor! This is 
more than a personal matter, though 
undoubtedly you will feel a personal 
interest in your successor as you share 
mutual interests and mutual hopes. 
This is a matter of Christian purpose 
and commitment. You are seeking to 
insure not only the personal success of 
your successor, but also the success of 
the work which she will be carrying 
through the new year. 


New Officers 


When careful orientation has been 
provided for a new officer or chair- 
man, when source material has been 
placed in her hands, and when she 
has come to realize the importance of 
the task entrusted to her, she is al- 
ready well on the way to a successful 
term of service. 

Many changes may be made. There 
probably will be and there should be. 
But there need not be fumbling, delay 
in getting started, the same mistakes 
made over and over, discouragement, 
and lack of achievement. Rather, we 
can build upon the achievements of 
the past. For in a world where there 
is such rapid material and technical 
progress, we need to be constantly 
pressing forward. We need to be alert 
to new ideas, new methods, and new 
challenges in implementing the Chris- 
tian message. 


Congratulations 

“Congratulations upon your elec- 
tion! I wish you success!” These words 
can have real meaning as you say them 
to your successor if you have done your 
part to make them come true. Words 
like these, spoken by one who has al- 
ready demonstrated the sincerity of 
them, will be recalled to mind again 
and again, and will be a constant in- 
spiration to the new officer as she car- 
ries on her tasks. 
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FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Greater Works Through Christian Training 


By RUTH SWANBERG ROHLFS 


PREPARATION: This is to be a “Group Conversation based on the booklet 
Know Your Neighbors, by Rachel DuBois and Mew-soong Li, the 1959-1960 
National Council of American Baptist Women’s leadership-training conference 
cuide in Christian social relations, and the Christian Friendliness division 
primer Around the World by Group Conversation.’ Start with a small com- 
mittee. The leader may be the vice-president of Christian training, or someone 
informally at ease with the group. She and the coleader should meet in ad- 
vance to plan this meeting and to work as a team. Someone may be able to 
help with the singing, possibly even use an instrument and accompany by ear. 

Coleaders are sensitive to an occasional need for a brief provocative expe- 
rience. The leader should not be wordy, but must be prepared sufficiently so 
that she need not read to the group any of the following material. She tries 
to do a “kind of weaving process which brings out variety and thence channels 
the flow of conversation toward a significant ending.” All should be seated 
in a circle, so that everyone can see one another. No audience looking on. A 
flower arrangement may be used as a focus of beauty. 

Once begun, plan so that no interruption need stop the conversation until 
the hour is up. Publicize ahead that this meeting is to begin and end on time. 


Leaver: American Baptist women 
across the country this year have been 
having an interesting time experiment- 
ing with “Group Conversations.” It is 
a way of matching our common expe- 
riences around a common topic—a 
sort of game. Today our game will be 
called “A Treasure Hunt.” As in all 
games, there are a few rules to keep us 
on the track. When one person is giv- 
ing her memories, the others are listen- 
ing and recalling similar memories, 
and we'll know by the expression on 
your face or the wave of your hand 
that you want to come next. Since 
singing together is relaxing, if anyone 
thinks of a song that fits into a me- 
mory, start singing it or mention it. If 
we know it, we may all sing it or clap 
it. Possibly a poem may come to mind. 
One more rule is that no one can talk 
too long, for we want everyone to feel 
free to participate. Let’s start by telling 
who we are and where we were living 
at the ages of eight to ten, the years 
we loved treasure hunts. For example, 
you might say: “I am Mary Jones, and 
when I was eight years of age I was 
growing up on a farm in Ohio.” [This 
should move rapidly.] 

LEADER: Let’s go back to our “gang” 
days. Who was the leader of your 
group? What was she like? In my case 
. . . [Give only one incident] 

PERIOD OF CONVERSATION: [From 
here on participation jumps back and 
forth on inspiration, no one being 

1 All in the “Group Conversation Packet’? which 


may be purchased for $1.25 from American Baptist 
book stores 
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forced to speak. About ten minutes.] 

Leaver: Let us look at leaders. Who 
had significance in your life? It may 
have been a very quiet person who sat 
by you in school, but who influenced 
you; or it ay have been a very dynamic 
person, such as a counselor in a camp. 
What was it that they had that made 
us follow them? 

Periop OF CONVERSATION: [This 
period of expression is very important 
and should encourage variety. About 
twenty minutes.] 

LeapER: Some of you have experi- 
enced failure in attempting to give 
leadership or have seen others fail. 
How many of us have been very much 
pleased with a leadership task or train- 
ing effort only to find that our endeav- 
ors were not very effective? You have 
observed such disappointment in 
others, I’m sure. 

PeRtiop OF CONVERSATION: [Time 
for only two or three short memories.] 

LEADER: Now let us look to see what 
leadership really is. As we consider the 
memories we have shared, what helped 
us to move on in our work? What 
makes a good leader? 

PERIoD OF CONVERSATION: [Do not 
let this drag. Coleader alerted to fol- 
low.] 

CoLeapER: What is Christian lead- 
ership? What kind of leadership did 
Jesus give? 

PERIOD OF CONVERSATION: [Short 
statements of thoughtful conviction.] 

LEapER: Let us conclude our treas- 
ure hunt by singing a favorite hymn. 
[Gives number.] 








CiLosinc Worsuip [By someor 
other than leader, one who can spec 
in a relaxed manner, not one fy 
quently called upon]: Today’s pre- 
gram we called a “Treasure Hunt. ’ 
Within each person lies great wealt): 
awaiting discovery. For most people, 
this treasure has been dipped inte, 
often reshaped and polished, and use:| 
time after time. This treasure is Chris- 
tian leadership. Sometimes it is usec! 
only in the home. Again it may b 
employed in some way in the neigh- 
borhood, in a church-school class, 
youth group, behind the counter of 
a store, in the Woman’s Society, the 
P.-T.A., or the hospital guild. 

Often few are aware that Christian 
leadership has been demonstrated ; oc 
casionally, the whole city may acclaim 
it. The experiences which take place 
in the church kitchen can be as sig- 
nificant to a woman as the interlude in 
a young matron’s life when she was 
captain of an overseas WAC company. 
The counselor of the junior-high Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship may deserve just 
as many stars in her crown as the 
grand matron of the Eastern Star. 
They are all noteworthy. 

And more than that, every good 
leader recognizes that within every 
person is leadership potential, some of 
which never has been released, en- 
couraged, and trained. But it is there, 
there to be recognized in little and big 
ways: for each one is needed and 
wanted for herself and for her con- 
tribution in the life of our church. To 
this end we need to know one another 
better, need to talk and _ listen—for 
constant talking or constant listen- 
ing are not good as a steady diet. In 
the sharing, the talking, and the listen- 
ing, friendship blossoms and appreci- 
ation flourishes. 

Let us close our eyes, bow our heads, 
and listen to God. [Slowly.] Each one 
think of Christ as a leader; his love for 
all people; his ability to single out each 
person, recognizing the strength and 
the need within each person; his will- 
ingness to give them opportunity to 
express themselves and take responsi- 
bility—even though inadequate and 
stumbling—that they might grow 
through the experience. Think of your- 
self also as a leader. Remember our 
Woman’s Society, and our members, 
and their needs. Pray that you may 
make a real contribution to new vital- 
ity, that our group may reach out and 
involve women who need what we 
offer in Christian service, women 
whom we need, and whom Christ 
needs. Pray for this meeting that it 
may lead to our being drawn closer to 
one another as one family. [Period o/ 
silent prayer.] 

LEADER: Let us close this inspira- 
tional meeting with the singing of a 
prayer hymn. [Gives number.] 
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God’s Plan—Man to 


UR PROGRAM this month is to 

make us more aware of God’s 
majesty as revealed in nature, the 
great out of doors. So often it may be 
said that we have eyes but we see not. 
We need periodically to listen to God 
in planned excursions, alone and in 
our family groups, away from the 
crowd and the routine. We also need 
to have our senses alerted and re- 
focused by the poet, the artist, a good 
speaker, a man who sees God’s beau- 
ties around us on every hand. So, we 
can promote interest in, and attend- 
ance at, our Bethel as American Bap- 
tists—Green Lake, Wis. 


For the Devotional Leader 

To carry out the theme, arrange to 
have three or four colored slides of 
Green Lake, or views from one of our 
national parks, projected on a screen 
during the Scripture reading to give 
added meaning to devotional medita- 
tion. The following outline is sug- 
gested : 

"Scripture: Pss. 8:1, 3-9; 93:1-5; 
95: 1-6. 

® Evening 
Holy!” 

® Prayer. 

™Read our objectives as American 
Baptist Men. Have the men stand and 
read together our personal commit- 
ments as American Baptist Men. 
Order in advance of this meeting ade- 
quate copies of the membership cards 
concerning the purposes. Order from 
American Baptist Men, Valley Forge, 
Pa. They are two cents each. 

"Instrumental solo. Invite a musi- 
cally talented member to play an ap- 
propriate number at this time. 


“Holy, Holy, 


hymn: 


For the Program Chairman 
Tonight’s main presentation, an il- 
lustrated lecture or color film featur- 
ing the highlights of travel, or promot- 
ing the natural beauty of a national 
or state park or of our own Green 
Lake, should be selected. Use pictures 
that will be acceptable to a capable 
speaker, or narrator, of your choosing, 
vho should be asked to develop this 
theme with proper spiritual emphasis. 
If you decide to center the pro- 
sram around the Green Lake story, be 
ure the slides are superior ones, really 
elling the beauty of both scene and 
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Man in the Outdoors 


atmosphere of our American Baptist 
Assembly. Perhaps one of your men 
and his wife have taken a number 
of good pictures of their trip to Green 
Lake and will alternately comment as 
the pictures are shown. 

Another source of pictures might be 
your own state or area conference 
grounds. Be it the story of Green Lake 
or your own area beauty spot, it makes 
an excellent setting for the narrator 
or speaker to tell of the great spiritual 
experiences that come to those who go 
apart to such places to find a closer 
walk with God and to experience spir- 
itual renewal. 

This presentation should help the 
men of your church to realize the im- 
portance and value of retreats, and 
also the importance of sending chil- 
dren and young people to summer 
conferences as a necessary experience 
to their spiritual growth. 

If you would like to present the 
wonders of a particular state, contact 
the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Harrisburg, Pa., for a list of excellent 
films available for showing without 
cost. Or write to your state’s depart- 
ment of parks and forests, or the Na- 
tional Department of Parks and For- 
ests, Washington, D.C., for lists of 
films and materials which are avail- 
able. Frequently, good promotion 
posters are available, too. 

The fellowship chairman will want 
to have his telephone committee 
phone the members news of the May 
meeting. As an added attraction of 
the evening to promote interchurch 
relationships, encourage each man to 
bring a friend from another church. 
Set a date when the phoned reserva- 
tion must be in to members of the 
telephone committee. Watch for 
guests at the meeting. 

The growth chairman will want to 
secure American Baptist Men place 
mats for use at the table. Have a man 





Men’s Luncheon 


American Baptist Convention 


Rochester, N. Y. 


June 4 


prepared to tell briefly the Green Lake 
story, if the main part of the program 
is not planned on this theme. As 
sources of information, he may study 
the resumé on the back of the 1958 
map of the grounds at Green Lake or 
from the fifteenth-anniversary edition 
of “The Green Lake Story,” issued at 
the American Baptist Assembly. 

The action chairman should have 
final plans ready for the group’s ap- 
proval and vote to send a delegate to 
Green Lake this summer to the Na- 
tional Laymen’s Conference. Be ready 
to cooperate with the church’s board of 
Christian education in providing schol- 
arships for young people to attend 
camp. 


Program Outline 

Fellowship period. 

Dinner. 

Secretary’s and treasurer’s reports. 

Introduction of guests. 

Reports on projects: 

a. Green Lake—vote to send dele- 
gate with partial or full expenses 
paid by the local fellowship. 

b. Camp scholarships. 

c. Results of home visitations. 

Devotions. 

Introduction of pictures and speaker. 

Benediction. 


Program Helps 

When announcements are in order, 
remind the men of next month’s theme 
“The Ministry of Faithfulness.” En- 
courage them to put the date on their 
calendar, and to bring with them some 
other male member of the church who 
has not been regularly attending fellow- 
ship meetings. Together, at that time, 
the men will think about the impor- 
tance of finding ways in which they 
can promote attendance at church 
during the summer months, and ways 
to encourage men to attend church 
where they are on vacation. 

Encourage your fellowship commit- 
tee to publicize fully this month’s 
meeting. Utilize the usual newspaper 
and church-bulletin releases. In addi- 
tion, if there is a radio station which 
provides the community with spot an- 
nouncements about local doings, send 
in your publicity material. In your 
publicity of the fellowship meeting, 
you may wish to emphasize that men 
from other churches will be welcome 
guests for the evening. 

Contact the speaker to find out what 
service facilities he may need. See that 
adequate provision is made for screen 
and projector. Since this is the time of 
the year when the days are getting 
longer, do not overlook the darkening 
of the fellowship hall. Plan to have a 
man whose special responsibility it is 
to welcome the speaker and to help 
him get set up before the meeting 


begins. 
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SOUTH INDIA 
Hospital Ward Dedicated 


The most recent capping service for 
new nurses at the mission hospital in 
Nellore, South India, was marked by 
a special occasion, because at the same 
service a new pediatric ward was dedi- 
cated. The new ward is named for 
Marion S. Morse, M.D., missionary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies and medical superin- 
tendent of the hospital, who has made 
a special contribution to children’s 
work through her skill as a pediatric 
specialist. 


Meaningful Service 

Helen M. Benjamin, director of the 
school of nursing, and other American 
Baptist missionaries, assisted in the 
meaningful service. The field secre- 
tary, Edwin Erickson, presided, and 
William E. Braisted, M.D., of the 
Clough Memorial Hospital, Ongole, 
brought the message, which was cen- 
tered on three important words in 
Christian medical service—work, care, 
and love. After the service a proces- 
sional upstairs to the new ward was 
led by the nurses. Dorothy E. Wiley, 
who serves at the girls’ high school in 
Nellore, sang “Bless This Ward.” The 
dedicatory prayer was given by one of 
our fine Baptist laymen. 

The dedication of the new Morse 
Pediatric Ward marks a high point in 
the more than fifty years of work at 
this hospital, which was founded, in 
1895, to minister to women and chil- 
dren of this area. Today, ours is a 
general hospital, but from the first we 
ministered to sick children. 





Dr. Marion S. Morse examines baby at Nellore Hospital 
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The new ward was named in honor 
of Dr. Morse because of her great 
contribution to children’s work since 
she arrived in 1947. Dr. Morse imme- 
diately saw the need for teaching 
mothers what to feed children at dif- 
ferent ages. Many children brought 
here suffer from malnutrition, simply 
because their mothers do not have the 
faintest idea what to give them besides 
breast milk. 


Clinie Started 

Dr. Morse also saw the need for 
teaching mothers what not to give 
children. She wanted to educate 
mothers not to give babies castor oil 
from the day they are born, or red 
pepper, or native medicine, and not to 
brand them when they have convul- 
sions. So she started a children’s clinic 
in her own office. At first, only two 
mothers attended. She began with 
simple lessons in child care. She ob- 
tained an Indian charcoal stove in 
order to show the mothers how to 
cook a gruel, rhagi kungie. She also 
taught them how to mash bananas to 
feed the babies. Gradually others 
came, and soon the office and veranda 
were too small to accommodate the 
numbers. 

The children’s clinic was then 
moved to the dispensary building. Last 
year, 395 new children were registered 
in our children’s clinic. Dr. Morse’s 
teaching not only has benefited the 
mothers and children, but has been 
good training for our nurses. In addi- 
tion to the children’s clinic, special 
clinics were held for the children of 
hospital staff and workers, and 1,114 
other children were treated as hos- 
pital in-patients. Truly, we are still 
ministering to children. 

Another contribution of Dr. Morse’s 
has been the development of a first- 
class nursery for newly born babies. 
The lives of many babies are saved 
because of the care they receive here. 
Each mother is taught the care and 
feeding of her baby before she is dis- 
charged. A Bible woman ministers 





Doctor and staff in new eighteen-bed pediatric ward 


daily to the children in our childre,’s 
ward. She teaches the little ones Ch: s- 
tian songs and Bible stories. Truly, ve 
see here the fulfillment of Chris:’s 
command, “Suffer the little child: en 
to come unto me, and forbid th m 
not: for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” 

We gratefully dedicated the now 
children’s ward to Dr. Morse, wh: se 
life truly has been given to children 
of America and of India. The opening 
of this new ward, and the capping of 
another class of higher grade nurses, 
mark another advance in the history 
of our American Baptist Mission Hos- 
pital in Nellore. 

Marion O. Boer 


Koran and Bible 


Because Christians think of the 
Koran as the “Sacred Book of the 
Moslems,” and the Bible as the “Sa- 
cred Book of the Christians,” they as- 
sume that the two books hold similar 
places in their respective faiths. This 
is not so. The centrality of the Book 
in Islam corresponds to the place in 
Christianity of the Person, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In Christianity, God re- 
veals himself in his Son, the only 
mediator; and the Holy Spirit shows 
this living word to men, chiefly 
through the Holy Scriptures. Except 
for the opening prayer-chapter, the 
Koran has few words addressed by 
men to God. It purports to be the 
actual word of God which Moham- 
med was commanded to recite. 


Discouraging Assignment 


To the Christian student approach- 
ing it for the first time, the Koran is 
likely to be a discouraging assignment. 
Studying the Koran is discouraging, 
because it seems to have no systematic 
arrangement. But one must remember 
that the Koran was meant not to be 
read, but heard. It was given, a por- 
tion at a time, to be recited in public. 

The Christian will find much in the 
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Koran that is familiar. There is only 
one actual quotation from the Bible, 
but many Bible characters are men- 
tioned. Of the twenty-eight men 
named as prophets, nineteen are found 
in the Old Testament, and only three 
are definitely nonbiblical. 

The disconcerting feature to the 
Christian is actual contradiction of 
the biblical narratives. The son whom 
Abraham is ready to sacrifice appears 
to be Ishmael, not Isaac. 

Most disturbing is the Koranic pic- 
ture of Jesus as the son of Mary. In 
spite of unequalled honor accorded 
Jesus, and the emphasis on his virgin 
birth, the Koran completely fails to 
present our Lord Jesus Christ as he is 
revealed in the New Testament. Most 
unbiblical of all is the account that the 
Jews were deceived by God before 
they could crucify Jesus, and that God 
caught him up alive to heaven. 


Christian Revelation 

Whereas the Moslem believes the 
Koran to consist of divine oracles con- 
veyed through one man over a brief 
period, we know that the Bible was 
written by many men over a period of 
nearly two milleniums. Herein lies the 
clue to the distinctive feature of reve- 
lation as the Christian sees it. We are 
concerned with the living God reveal- 
ing himself in action, within history, 
and in relation to men. This is pri- 
mary. Then come the inspired proph- 
ets and other writers of the Bible, who 
not only record the facts of this divine 
action, but also interpret it. Finally, 
there must be acceptance of the Bible 
by its readers under the action of the 
same Holy Spirit who caused it to be 
written. Central and supreme in all 
this is God’s revelation of himself in 
the person of his Son. He is the living 
word to whom the written word gives 
witness. 

With what preconceptions does the 
Moslem approach the Bible? He be- 
lieves in a book called “The Gospel,” 
which is supposed to have descended 
upon Jesus, as the Koran did upon 
Mohammed. But he knows that the 
New Testament includes no less than 
four different “Gospels,” written by 
different men, and therefore not the 
true one given to Jesus. The New 
Testament is a book about Jesus, to 
be sure. But in Islam, things written 
about Mohammed are known as tra- 
ditions, and do not rank with the 
Koran. So the New Testament is re- 





Ian H. Douglas, American Baptist mis- 
mary at Secunderabad, South India, 
“hose special assignment is work with 
foslems, is editor of the bulletin of the 
enry Martyn School of Islamic Studies at 
igarh. This news feature is adapted from 

article of his in a recent issue of the 
tlletin. 
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garded as inferior to the original 
“Gospel” of which Islam speaks, and 
which has to be presumed lost. To the 
Moslem, the original “Gospel” does 
not matter, anyway, because it is com- 
pletely superseded by the Koran, 
which preserves the significant teach- 
ing of all earlier scriptures. But should 
the Moslem begin to read the Bible, 
there are various aspects of it which 
seem incredible to him and which 
confirm his prejudice against it. There 
is the idea of a gospel in the person 
and life of Jesus Christ himself, not 
just words channeled through him by 
God. There are ordinary letters from 
one man to others, and there is the 
blunt realism of the Bible in describ- 
ing the sins of prophets. It is true that 
from the Christian viewpoint each of 
these observations concerns something 
important about the way in which the 
Bible is a part of God’s revelation of 
himself, but not to Moslem thinking. 


Evangelism 
Understanding the Koran’s signifi- 
cance to the Moslem and the Mos- 
lem’s prejudices against the Bible, is 
an important aspect of evangelism. 
But what then? It may look as if the 
task of witness to the Moslem by 
means of the Bible is hopeless. Not so. 
In the first place, not all Moslems have 
such thorough knowledge of Islamic 
teaching as we have been assuming. 
And we must believe that the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus can reach anyone. 
We cannot absolve ourselves from re- 
sponsibility. For our encouragement 
there are many examples of Moslems 
who turned to the Bible accidentally, 
casually, or even critically, only to find 
through it a personal knowledge of 
God in Christ. 
Ian H. Douctas 


MEXICO 
Home Boards Meet 


For the first time in the long history 
of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, the boards met outside 
the United States—in Mexico City, 
Mexico, January 19-20. 

Fourteen members of the boards 
and staff personnel visited Baptists 
and Baptist work in Monterrey, Sat- 
urday and Sunday, January 16-17, 
two days before the boards met. 


Special Service 

A special service was held at Mon- 
terrey’s First Baptist Church, Satur- 
day night. Mexican and American 
Baptist leaders participated through 
interpreters. Afterward, a reception 
was held in the basement of the 
church, and the women from the 
United States were presented with 


lovely hand-crocheted items made by 
the Mexican Baptist women. 

The First Baptist Church, Monter- 
rey, is the oldest Protestant church in 
Latin America where American Bap- 
tists have work. It was started in 1864. 
Hermenejildo Salinas is the pastor. 

Sunday morning, board and staff 
members spoke and brought greetings 
at the five Baptist churches in and 
around Monterrey. They later served 
as hosts to leading Monterrey Baptists 
at a special luncheon. 

Following lunch, the group visited 
Colegios Internacionales, which is 
sponsored by the First Baptist Church. 
The visitors were then taken to the 
airport, where the women were pre- 
sented with corsages of orchids. ‘They 
returned to Mexico City Sunday night, 
where the other board and staff mem- 
bers had visited Baptist churches that 
morning and evening. 


Board Highlights 


Highlights of the staff reports given 
at the board meeting are as follows: 

@ John Molletti was appointed 
area representative for town and 
country work in the division of church 
missions. A comparable appointment 
for urban work is to follow this action. 

@ Mather School, Beaufort, S.C., 
an American Baptist high school and 
junior college, has received an anony- 
mous gift of $200,000, toward a new 
building project. 

@ Income from investments in- 
creased $43,000. While receipts from 
undesignated funds are expected to 
be about $65,000 less than the ap- 
proved budget, this loss was offset by 
investment gains. 

@ Six fund-raising directors in 
sixty-four campaigns for church build- 
ing funds helped raise $3,080,247 in 
1959. The cost was approximately 3 
per cent of the amount raised. This 
service to the churches is expected to 
be self-supporting in 1960. 

@ Reports received from 100 of 150 
extension churches show an average of 
112 members, 10 baptisms, and 29 
additions. Average contribution to the 
Unified Budget of the American Bap- 
tist Convention is $754.06. The highest 
number of baptisms, 39, is recorded by 
a new church of the American Baptist 
Union of San Francisco Bay Cities. 

@ An American Baptist church is 
expected to be organized soon in Mel- 
bourne, Fla. It will be built to serve 
the Baptists moving into the area. 
Bethesda Baptist Home (Hungarian 
Baptist) moved from Chicago to Mel- 
bourne, in 1957, and is developing 
rapidly. A loan of $50,000 from the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties helped in the construction of a 
forty-two unit building. More than a 
hundred lots have been sold to pro- 
spective Hungarian Baptists. 
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THE 
BAPTIST 
INSTITUTE 
FOR 
CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS 


Is Now A Junior College 


The Department of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has approved the application of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Insti- 
tute to operate as a Junior College and to grant the Associate degree. 

The three-year training program to prepare young women for the church 
related vocations will be continued with an expanded curriculum. 

Prospective students are invited to attend one of the two spring house 
parties which will be held on the beautiful Bryn Mawr campus April 1-3 and 
April 28-May 1, 1960. 


Write for further information and literature to 


Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President, 
Box 37, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

















KEUKA COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, New York 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
OFFERING MAJORS IN — 


English, French, Spanish, Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics and 
Physics, Economics, History and Political Science, Psychology, Religion 


and Christian Education, Sociology, Business, Nursing, and Education. 


Fully Accredited 
For information write— 
Admissions Office 


Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

















“Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white already to harvest.” 
John 4:35 


HOW WHITE must WHITE se? 


WHY THE DELAY? 





Are American Baptists sending enough workers into the harvest ? 
In this day only the well prepared person is sent—Is there a young woman in 
your church who would be willing to be sent if you encouraged her? 
Send for acatal gan 1 application form 


We are accepting students now for the fall of 1960 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
510 Wellington Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 











® The Colorado River developme: 
around Poston, Ariz., is now open 
non-Indians also. Membership in t! 
twenty-eight Indian American Bapti 
churches ranges from 12 to 253. One- 
fourth of the membership of the 
churches have moved into urban area 

@ Membership in Spanish Ameri- 
can Baptist churches increased 7.7 p 
cent by baptism, and 1.1 per cent | 
letter of transfer. There are som 
twenty-one Spanish American Baptist 
churches, with a total membership « 
697. Their annual average budget is 
$3,784, and average per capita giving 
to the Unified Budget is $2.03. 

@ Over one thousand American 
Baptist pastors have been, or are, mili- 
tary chaplains. There are at present 
147 full-time, active-duty chaplains. 
In addition, some 350 men serve as 
part-time, reservist, chaplaincy-train- 
ees, and Civil Air Patrol chaplains. 
Many are stationed far from American 
Baptist churches. It is imperative that 
they be visited and kept in touch with 
their denominational life. 

@ Eleven new missionaries were ap- 
pointed by the division of church mis- 
sions to fill vacancies. The division re- 
appointed 194 missionaries and 20 
national staff members. 


NEW YORK 
Board of Education 


Three historic decisions relating to 
the headquarters .move to Valley 
Forge, Pa., were voted unanimously 
at board meetings of The Board of 
Education and Publication held in 
New York city, January 27-28. 

The board took action declaring its 
decision to occupy space in the Valley 
Forge headquarters. A document was 
signed committing the board to lend 
$500,000 as a second mortgage on the 
headquarters project. The gift of 27.6 
acres of land (now valued at $552,- 
000) by The Board of Education and 
Publication to the American Baptist 
Convention, was made _ irrevocable, 
once construction begins. 

A visual report of headquarters 
plans was presented by Vincent G. 
Kling, architect for the project. Edwin 
H. Tuller, general secretary, came to 
the meeting to express the gratitude of 
the convention for the gift of land. 
Secretaries in the New York office 
were special guests at the presentation. 


CHEC Report 

Ronald V. Wells, national co-direc- 
tor of the Christian Higher Education 
Challenge, reported that present 
pledges to CHEC from 1,446 churches 
total $5,026,785. He explained that 
the CHEC Week program announced 
in January has been eagerly received 
by scores of churches. 
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Looking up from his copy of MIS- 
SIONS, Mr. Miller mused over an 
article on the Belgian Congo: 


Multitudes have migrated to the cities 
... Lost in the “jungle of the cities” 

. it is easy for them to fall prey to 
the evil influences of life. . . . 


“Tt’s the same the world over,” he 
thought. “Problems 
Show me a challenge for a change! 


Aren’t problems really challenges ?” 


are enormous. 


If the country is to escape the strife 
and tension which has plagued and 
retarded other parts of Africa, Chris- 
tian missions must continue to focus 
attention on the spiritual realm. . . . 


“But what can I do about it? I’ve 
got a job and a family to look after 
here, and I haven’t got a lot of money 
to give outright. I see the need, but I 
can’t go. Can’t I do something to 
help?” 


Mr. 


Miller 


Views 





the News 

















M.. Miller, you can do something. 
New missionaries can go if they have 
your support. More church leaders 
can be provided if you share in their 
training and support. The lost in the 
cities can be reached if you can help 
support Christian centers. 

You can support overseas missions 


by giving to the work of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
or the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society through a 
gift annuity. If you can give $500 or 
more to either Society, returns of 
from 3% to 7.4% (depending on 
your age) will come to you in the 


form of checks twice each year during 
your lifetime. Your gift also assists 
the ongoing work of the Society you 
have chosen. 

If you would like a free, descriptive 
booklet telling how you may partici- 
pate in Baptist overseas missions in 
this way, write now to: 





Write today: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








Public Relations Dept., A.B.F.M.S. 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


| would like to receive more information, 
without obligation, on Gift Annuities. 


(City, Zone, State) 
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Kenneth L. Cober, executive di- 
rector of the division of Christian ed- 
ucation, presented the goals and ma- 
terials for the Mission in the Local 
Church, second-year emphasis of the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance, which begins 
in September. The program includes 
every-family visitation, special Bible 
study, emphasis on face-to-face groups, 
training in discipleship, schools of 
evangelism, and _ spiritual renewal 
seminars. 

Charles W. Griffin, the newly ap- 
pointed director of curriculum devel- 
opment and Harold Frazee, who is 
doing special curriculum research as a 
part of his sabbatical leave, were in- 
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troduced by Benjamin P. Browne, ex- 
ecutive director of the division of 
Christian Publications. Marion Keogh 
and Loretta R. Graham were ap- 
pointed to the Winning the Children 
for Christ program. 

In other actions, the board voted to 
reissue, in August, the Baptist Campus 
Directory; received $725 toward the 
Reuben E. Nelson memorial scholar- 
ship for a student in theological edu- 
cation; and adopted a resolution of 
appreciation to Mr. and Mrs. Omer 
E. Robbins for their gift of $200,000 
for student-staff housing at the Amer- 
ican Baptist Assembly, Green Lake. 

Joan THATCHER 
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INDIA 
Illiteracy 


The percentage of illiteracy in In ia 
has been a great concern to Christ: in 
missions for a long time. The Gove: o- 
ment of India is, of course, also dee: ly 
concerned. About a decade ago, ‘1¢ 
percentage of literates was estimaicd 
at 12 per cent. Today it is conside: ed 
to be 20 per cent. 





‘Each one teach one’ 


There are reasons why this problem 
continues, and they come largely out 
of the economic situation in which the 
illiterate lives. For this reason, it is 
thought that perhaps literacy will have 
to come with the younger generation; 
for if a person works all day in the 
fields, or at some other physical labor, 
then comes home and tries to study by 
a little oil lamp, only a very strong 
desire for knowledge can keep one 
awake and interested. This is true of 
a woman who does the household 
work—carrying water, grinding grain, 
preparing food, and bathing children 
—all this, after working all day. 

Though there is not the progress 
one would like to see, adult literacy 
schools are conducted successfully in 
many places and often by consecrated 
Christians. A group of our newly bap- 
tized Christians are learning to read 
in order to study the Bible and use the 
song book. 

Sewing classes are conducted for 
adult women by various government- 
development plans. It is interesting to 
visit these centers where women of 
various castes and communities are 
sitting together. They all need the 
same guidance, make the same mis- 
takes, and have the same joy in their 
work. Besides learning to use their 
spare time, they are learning to ap- 
preciate one another. 

One of the great contributions of 
the literacy classes comes in this ap- 
preciation of each other, which helps 
to build a neighborhood and a broth- 
erhood. When classes are conducted 
under Christian auspices, they give 
wide opportunity for interpretation of 
the way of life in Christ through th: 
literature that is used in instruction. 
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Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, November, 1959, and 
January, 1960: Rev. and Mrs. P. H. 
Essex, associate pastor, First Ameri- 
can Baptist Church, Anchorage, 
Alaska; Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, Ko- 
diak Children’s Home, Kodiak, 
Alaska; Loretta R. Graham, Marijo 
Keogh, Winning the Children for 
Christ. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in co-operation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: R. A. Boutwell, pastor, 
Commack Baptist Church, Commack, 
N.Y.; J. W. Burgess, director of town 
and country work, Michigan; J. Bur- 
nett, pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Conejo Valley, Calif.; D. E. Glasgow, 
pastor, First Crow Indian Baptist 
Church, Lodge Grass, Mont.; H. 


Granger, pastor, Norland Baptist 
Church, Norland, Idaho; F. D. Har- 
ris, pastor, Mount Tabor Baptist 


Church, Dallas, Tex.; W. Holmes, 
pastor, North Farmington Baptist 
Church, Farmington, Mich.; Garold 
L. Hopkins, pastor, East Hills Baptist 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. L. Mc- 
Eachern, pastor, Church-in-the-Acres, 
Springfield, Mass.; C. S. Mastin, pas- 
tor, Huron Park Baptist Church, Rose- 
ville, Mich.; R. Snoad, pastor, Troy, 
Mich.; Santiago Soto-Fontanez, Span- 
ish work in New York city; J. E. 
Waters, pastor, Maple Crest Baptist 
Church, Kokomo, Ind.; R. J. Wohler, 
pastor, First Baptist Church, Tioga, 
N.Dak.; C. J. Young, pastor, East- 
wood Baptist Church, Medford, Oreg. 


Died 

Mrs. William Axling, missionary to 
Japan (1901-1944, 1946-1955), re- 
a January 7, 1960, in Alhambra, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Wilbur B. Parshley, missionary 
to Japan (1890-1912), retired, Oc- 
tober 8, 1959, in Live Oak, Fla. 








Christian Testimony to the Jew 


Kecognized and accredited Baptist agency 

‘or spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 

Yor information and speaking engagements 
WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 


612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 
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PRAYERS 
FOR EVERY NEED 


WILLIAM Kapet. 150 brief 
prayers bringing strength and 
comfort in life’s crises. Useful 
for personal devotions and pub- 
lic worship. $1.50 


order from your bookseller 
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PRAYERS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


UART OGLEsBY. 200 prayers 
fit any service or season— 
ersonal needs, corporate pray- 
ors, prayers and graces for 
$1.50 
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ne HIGH CALLING 70 EASTERN 


EASTERN BAPTIST trains men and wo- 
men to serve Christ and the Church through 
dynamic Christian leadership 


“The Whole Gospel for the Whole World” 


For information and catalog, write Dr. Carl H. Morgan (M) 


""* EASTERN BAPTIST 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
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City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog F& 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen  3-2800 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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MOUNDS PARK 
and MIDWAY 













Baptist Hospitals 
(since 1907) 


and MOUNDS-MIDWAY 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 








For information regarding Gift Annuities, 
Memorials, Student Enrollment, write: 


Executive Director 
Baptist Hospital Fund 
1700 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 





Expanding the Witnew of Compassion 































The perfect 
companion 
for your RS VV 
Bible...and . 
the perfect gift] 
for Easter | 
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THE BIBLE WORD BOOK 
By Ronald Bridges and Luther A. Weigle. Here is the 


fascinating story of words and phrases used in the King James version of the 
Bible, and how they have changed in meaning since the 17th century. 

The authors explain how developments in English usage, Biblical studies 
and archeological discoveries have made revisions of the King James Bible 
desirable and necessary. And they discuss the words or phrases used to replace 
obsolete ones in the Revised Standard Version Bible and other revisions. 

This is a book of interest and importance to every Bible reader, as well as 
to students and clergymen. Index of 2600 words and phrases. $5.00 
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The new 
RSV CONCORDANCE 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


Over 75,000 center-column references, a 192- 
page concordance and 12 full-color maps. 

Seven fine editions available. With India 
paper at $9.00 and $12.50. Deluxe Bible with 
special Nelson Indopaque paper at $17.50 
and $22.50. q 


Now on sale at your bookstore and 
denominational publishing house 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Exclusive publishers of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible 
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Louis Henry Randle, missionary to 
West China (1920-1927), retired, De- 
cember 14, 1959, in Salem, Oreg. 

Arthur G. Speacht, town and coun- 
try pastor, in Osburn, Idaho, Novem- 
ber 14, 1959. 

Charles W. Wakefield, American 

3aptist chaplain, Little Rock Air 
Force Base, Ark., January 4, 1960. 

Mrs. Eleanor H. Timpany, mission- 
ary to South India (1893-1925), re- 
tired, January 25, 1960, in Nova 
Scotia. 

Dora Zimmerman, missionary to 
East China (1907-1936), retired, Jan- 
uary 14, 1960, in Perrysville, Ohio. 


Transferred 

Dorothy Lincoln, 
Hospital, Managua, Nicaragua, to 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Limbe, 
Haiti; Alma B. Clifford, to general 
Spanish missionary, Chicago Baptist 
Association; J. A. Molletti, Alaska, to 
area town and country director; R. M. 
Furman, general missionary to In- 
dians, Okla., to Pleasant Valley Bap- 
tist Church, Gowanda, N.Y.; J. F. 
Scott, director, Illinois town and coun- 
try work, to director, Oneonta Chil- 
dren’s Home, Oneonta, N.Y. 


nurse, Baptist 


Furloughed 

J. E. Cedarholm, Santa Ana, El 
Salvador; Doris M. Wiseman, Belgian 
Congo. 


Resigned 

B. A. Bohn, pastor, Crescent Hills 
Baptist Church, Drayton Plains, 
Mich.; J. E. Davila, pastor, Mexican 
Baptist Church, Kansas City, Kans.; 
R. Denna, pastor, First Mexican 
Church, Tucson, Ariz.; Vivienne 
Greene, Kodiak Chrildren’s Home, 
Alaska; P. Johnson, pastor, American 
Baptist Church, Medford, Oreg.; E. 
L. Jorden, town and country pastor, 
Wahoo, Nebr.; M. K. Oliphant, Jr., 
pastor, Fruitvale Community Church, 
Yakima, Wash.; J. R. Robbins, pas- 
tor, Pryor, Mont.; Lolita J. Stickler, 
worker, Poston Community Baptist 
Church, Ariz.; S. J. Stucky, Lawrence 
saptist Church, Lawrence, Mich.; R. 
J. Wholer, town and country pastor, 
Lisbon, N.Dak. 


Retired 

V. H. Bailey, town and country pas- 
tor, Glenwood Springs, Colo.; L. H. 
R. Hass, pastor, Commack Baptist 
Church, Commack, N.Y.; R. J. Kar- 
ney, director, town and country work, 
Michigan; W. D. Owl, Indian mis- 
sionary, Iroquois, N.Y.; R. B. Powell, 
cirector, Baptist Education Center, 


Varkersburg, W.Va. 


Leave of Absence 


Patricia Thor, Mariner’s Temple, 
N.Y. 
March, 1960 
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whyJudson, C.S.? 


they are CHURCH conscious. 
ae « to any size Church School) 


Because they are TEACHER conscious. 


(Self-contained, minimum resource needs) 


Because they are PUPIL conscious. 


(Graded, interesting learning activities) 


1960 Theme: THE CHURCH 


These exceptional learn-by-doing texts are 
experience-tested by Christian educators in 
the field who work from a basis of know- 
how rather than theory. They will work for 
you as you work with them. 


NURSERY 

The 3's at Vacation Church School, by M. L. Hemp- 
Re PIE DONE... cicaccucaccees 4080300, 75c 
rrr rere. 40S0301, 30c 
KINDERGARTEN 

Our Friendly Church, by Elizabeth Gale. 
CN oo. cic aacate mace arin 4080315, 25c 
I TI og iin nicevnKevntnanen 4080314, 75c 
PRIMARY 

This Ils Our Church, by Margaret Ward. 
Ws on uy hakceneeivkmens 4080309, 25c 
WE WEIN ss caw ccecsianadenees 40S0308, 75c 
JUNIOR 

We Need Churches, by Louise Linder. 

, “eee ie 4080307, 25c 
ee 4080306, 75c 


JUNIOR HIGH 

The Story of the Church, by D. Claypool. 
EE sk cecoeinencn mnee el 4080313, 30c 
pe rey etre 4080312, 75c 


V.C.S. EXAMINATION KIT 

This is no mere curiosity arousing sampling. It contains actual texts 
and materials. A valuable V.C.S. Planning Book, 5 Teachers’ Texts, a 
Storybook Packet, Work Sheets, Workbook, Diplomas, Tag and 
A value of $5.26. 


. Yours to examine and use, $3.75. 





1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


168 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


352 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

















Dr. R. E. Knudsen, Dean 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way 


Announcing 


Summer School 
July 18 - August 8 


Academic Excellence 
Inspiration 
Fellowship 


Write Now for Information 


Berkeley 4, California 




















HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liberal arts 


founded 1844 


committed to the stewardship of The 
Great Idea: the dignity, supreme 
worth, and sanctity of the individual 
as a precious creation of God, empha- 
sizing the religious motivation of this 
Great Idea. 


750 students 














Alowroe FOLD“ KING 


NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 
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Mion te FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Foro Kine 

Factory prices é dis " up to 4 
DIRECT PRICES te hurches, Schox . Clubs, etc Mt nroe 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS ull-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 


with exclusive new automatic fold and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 mod 


BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG | FREE 


Color pictures. Full line t t lat- 
form-tisers, portable a Ow 5 “{— 








THE MONROE cO., 971 om ‘St, Colfax, lowa 


NOW...3 SIZES 














mae Unbreakable . . . noise-free 
lightweight boilproof com- 
F earlyte munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 
ATT Lala FREE sample of each size 





Order from 
your dealer 
Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., 


BRASS GOODS CO. 
Brookline 46, Mass. 





WORLD TOURS 
See OBERAMMERGAU Passion Play, Far East, India, 
HOLY LAND, Indonesia, Bali, Ceylon, Egypt, RUS- 
SIA, ete. Two exciting economical Around-the- 
World Tours to choose from. July 17 to September 
3. Includes sightseeing and interviews with top 
political and religious leaders. Directed by ex- 
perienced, nationally known Christian leaders. Write 
for details: 
WORLD SEMINAR TOURS 


5541 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 











NOW! 
VISIT HOLY LAND 


SUMMER ODYSSEY includes Mt. Sinai, Passion 
Play. WORLD MISSIONS SEMINAR (Oct.—Jan.). 
pene Leaders, economy priced, FREE IIlust. 


Folders. 
BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS 


Box 3-MS, Wilmore, Ky. 







BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON ine 


West 36 St.WY 18.07 


Write for catalog 
c-5 







Motion Pictures 

253. I Beheld His Glory. The story 
of Cornelius, a Roman centurion, who 
tells of the events concerning the last 
days of our Lord’s life as he heard 
about them from the disciple named 
Thomas. 55 minutes. Color, rental, 
$35.00. Black and white, rental, $22.50. 

267. Betrayal in Gethsemane. Leav- 
ing the upper room, Jesus and his 
disciples go to the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane. Jesus goes off alone to pray and 
returns to find his disciples asleep. 
Judas then betrays the Master with a 
kiss, and the Temple guards lead him 
away. 


Filmstrips 

“The Passion Story” series. Each of 
the filmstrips is in color, 20 minutes 
long, with accompanying 33/3 rpm 
record, one side for general use, re- 
verse side for children. Complete set 
of five color filmstrips and five records. 
Sale, $40.00. Filmstrip and record. 
Sale, $10.00. 

F128. The Last Supper. Beginning 
with the triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, his teaching in the Temple 
concerning the paying of tribute, the 
preparation for the Feast of the Pass- 
over, and the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper ; 

F129. Gethsemane. Jesus goes to the 
garden with his disciples to be alone 
and to pray. Betrayed there by Judas, 
he is led off by the Temple guards. 

F130. Arrest and Trial. After his ar- 
rest, Jesus is brought before Herod, 
and later before Pilate, for questioning. 

F131. Judgment and Crucifixion. 
Jesus is brought before the crowd. 
Pilate passes sentence and washes his 
hands. Film deals with the crucifixion, 
the visit of Jesus’ mother with the oth- 
ers, the last words, and his death. 

F132. The Resurrection. Joseph of 
Arimathaea asks Pilate for the body. 
Priests demand a guard for the tomb. 
An earthquake frightens the guards 
and breaks the seal on the tomb. The 
women and the disciples arrive at the 
tomb to find it empty. 

BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY: 152 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N.Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.; 2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





Answers to Quiz on page 3 
(1) $40,000. (2) That God be- 
comes clearest in his Son and nearest 
in his Holy Spirit. (3) Sam Higgin- 








Chapel In The Sky 


Cuarzes Ray Gorr. Seventeen mes- 
sages of encouragement and inspira- 
tion for anyone who truly aspires to 
lead a Christian life in our modern 


world. Written in a relaxed and 
informal manner for laymen and 
ministers. 


Devotional Programs 
About People 
And Places 


Rurs C. Ikerman. Forty complete 
programs from around the world 
for women’s groups. Each program 
has a scripture reading, introduc- 
tion, brief meditation and an ap- 
propriate closing prayer. 


Order from your Bookstore 


Abingdon ‘Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





bottom, as quoted by Roy M. Pearson. 
(4) $11,598. First, a bond of Christian 
Fellowship; second, a conviction of the 
resilience of the gospel message ; third, 
a conviction that the gospel must be 
interpreted and applied in terms that 
are relevant to life. (6) Florence Cran- 
nell Means. (7) Food for hungry refu- 
gees, Heifer Project, Inc., and collec- 
tion of clothing. (8) $40,000. (9) 
Church World Service clothing centers. 
(10) Robert Frerichs. (11) Marion S. 
Morse. (12) 150. (13) Melbourne. 
(14) $200,000. (15) 20 per cent. (16 

Must be given admission to the schools. 


(17) A.B.M. of Iowa. 
MISSIONS 














Ly Frank A. Sharpe 


YIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, Co- 
bleskill, N.Y., is happy to join the 
ranks of churches participating in the 
Every Family Subscription Plan,” 
writes Jack H. Lottey, pastor. 

“The copies of Missions magazine 
that you sent for promotional purposes 
to our church were just what we 
needed. We have often talked about 
missions, and urged people to read in 
MISSIONS magazine about our total 
American Baptist witness. We used 
the magazines in our monthly teacher- 
worker conference and actually tried 
to show our teachers how they could 
get the best use out of the missionary 
material. We approached our women’s 
fellowship and told them how they 
could use the guidance of the woman’s 
page in Missions. We approached 
each organization in our church family 
in this manner, and when we came to 
the annual business meeting the peo- 
ple knew what they were voting on 
and what they would be getting for 
their money.” 












2 
Below we continue the list of 
churches, arranged alphabetically by 
state, which have adopted the Every 
Family Subscription Plan. 


Connecticut 
Calvary Baptist Church, Torrington 


Idaho 


First Baptist Church, Emmett 
First Baptist Church, Twin Falls 


Illinois 
First Baptist Church, East Peoria 
First Baptist Church, Highland 
Bethel Baptist Church, Port Byron 
First Baptist Church, Sparland 





Indiana 

E First Baptist Church, Anderson 
Tampico Baptist Church, Browns- 

' town 
. (Arlington Heights Baptist Church, 
. | Indianapolis 
Utica Baptist Church, Jeffersonville 
l, 
e Manufacturers of: 


. GOWNS 


. ‘aa Pulpit and Choir- 
g RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
(| 


Church Furniture ¢ Altar 
Brass « Communion Sets 
Embroideries « Hangings 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
WRITE—DEPT. 27 
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Iowa 


Kansas 


Calvary Baptist Church, Kokomo 
Miami Baptist Church, Miami 

First Baptist Church, New Castle 
Versailles Baptist Church, Versailles 


What Your 
Pastor 
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Burnside Baptist Church, Burnside 


Won't Tel 
Forest Avenue Baptist Church, Des 


4 
Moi > You About 
First Bapti Church. Glenw ; 4 
ptist Church, Glenwood ql Your Church! 


Bethel Baptist Church, Marble 
The wind comes in gusts, the rain pelts 


Rock 
First Baptist Church, Osage the windows. But on this blustery 
First Baptist Church, Swea City Sunday, you enter your church, take 
First Baptist Church. Waterloo your a ina ete pew, _ 

as ee = join in the service—feeling wonder- 
First Baptist Church, Wellman folly of queen, Aad; ane-aeed and 


proud, too—because you know every- 
thing has been taken care of. 

Everything? . . . Materially speaking 
perhaps! But something is missing. 
Your pastor could tell you—but he 
probably won't. Yet deep in his heart 
lies his secret wish for inspiring church 
bells. And because he loves his church 
as you do—he dreams of hearing 


\- 





Carlton Baptist Church, Carlton 

Wyandotte Baptist Church, Kansas 
City 

First Baptist Church, Weskan 


Massachusetts these bells, resounding far and wide 
First Baptist Church, Hyannis - ee all 
Park Memorial Baptist Church, ee 

Sprinefield Wouldn’t you like to see this spiritual 

pry need for your church realized? You 

can do so, of course by donating a 

Michigan Schulmerich® Carillon. If you would 

6 ‘ like to help to make this possible, 

North Rome Baptist Church, welte Gt. 

Adrian 

SCHULMERICH 


Bankers Baptist Church, Bankers 
First Baptist Church, Niles 
(Continued next month) 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2730 CARILLON HILL ¢ SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
@®Trademark of Bell instruments produced by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 








American Leprosy Missions 


INCORPORATED 


financial instrument of Protestantism in 
a Christ-centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 45 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 160 treatment centers in 32 countries 





O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President, 
AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, INC., 
297 Park Avenue South, New York 10, New York 

[]1 enclose my gift of $...... for victims of leprosy 


(_] Please send me information on your Gift Annuity Plan 
(] Please send me your free literature 


1 
| 
| 
American Leprosy ! 
Missions is a related agency 
of both the National Council | 
of the Churches of |! 
Christ in the U.S.A. and 
, — Name 
the National Association | 
| 
| 
| 
l 


of Evangelicals. Street 


City _... Zone State 
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The thrilling new program created by the 
FAMILY HOUR RECORD CLUB brings every Christian 
family closer to God and to each other — through 

the world’s most inspiring religious words and music! 













The Protestant Choir 
of the {J , 
COAST 
GUARD 
ACADEMY 


sings... 
































PROTESTANT CHOIR OF U.S. 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY SINGS. 
(Don Janse, Cond.) (FH- 
101) Mighty Fortress, 
Creation, Trumpet Song, 
Etc. 


Organ 
Hedi ations ii 


, +} 
kN VAN 
’ TALBERT 


Wy vt 


.t ORGAN 





ORGAN MEDITATIONS. Van 
Talbert at the organ. 
(FH-103) Out Cf The 
Depths, With All My 
Powers, etc. 


a MEV E NSONG | 




















Don 
Janse, baritone (FH-102) 
I Wonder As I Wander, 
Bless This House, etc. 


SUNDAY EVENSONG. 
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OF THESE GREAT 


SPIRITUAL RECORDS 


(value, $11.94) 


romomy S98 


s a reader of this fine magazine, you are 
one of the first to be invited to join the 
rewarding new program of THE FAMILY 
HOUR RECORD CLUB. And by joining now, on 
this introductory, time-limited offer, you will 
receive ALL 3 of the wonderful new religious 
records described on this page for only $1.98. 


THE FAMILY HOUR RECORD CLUB is the 
answer to the prayers of thousands of Christians 
of every denomination who are worried about 
the decay of family life and the spread of 
een delinquency in America. These folks 

now that America’s greatness was founded on 
the family and a respect for God. And they 
know that unless something is done — right away 
—to bring God back into the home and make 
our family life center around Him — America’s 
future is in grave danger! 


A Complete Program of Hymns, Prayers, 

Meditations and Spiritual Refreshment 
Each month, members of the FAMILY HOUR 
RECORD CLUB receive a completely new re- 
ligious record — not available in stores or from 
any other record club! This record may contain 
a collection of beautiful old familiar hymns, 
sung by one of the great voices or choirs of our 
time! It may bring your family a message of 
spiritual importance from one of the country’s 
outstanding religious leaders. Or, it may bring 
into your home organ meditations, prayers set 
to music, readings from the Scriptures, sacred 
instrumental music — all recorded by great art- 
ists on high fidelity 3344 long playing records! 


Yes, the FAMILY HOUR RECORD CLUB 
now makes it easy for you to bring Christ into 
your family life! It supplies all the necessary 
material — words, music, prayers and song — to 
help you bring your family and friends together 
in an enriching hour of song, prayer and medi- 
tation every day! And with each record, you re- 
ceive in print every word of song or text that 
you hear, so that the whole family can follow 
and sing along with the recorded music! Mem- 
bers receive a new and different 12-inch high- 
fidelity record each month for only $1.98 plus 
shipping — records that would sell elsewhere for 
about $3.95 to $4.95 each! You are not obligated 
to take any number of records. Take as many 
as you like, or discontinue membership when- 


FAMILY HOUR RECORD CLUB Pickwick Bldg., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Po4 (with trial 


membership) 


ever you want! And every record you receive 
carries a full guarantee: listen to it free of 
charge. If you decide you don’t want it, send it 
back and you owe nothing! 


A Rich, Happy Life for Your Children; 
Peace of Mind for YOU! : 

The unique program of the FAMILY HOUR 
RECORD CLUB is designed to help you and 
your children worship God together . . . walk in 
His footsteps ... obey His teachings . .. grow 
and prosper in the light of His understanding! 
Since much of the music and words were chosen 
because of their appeal to young people, your 
family will be able to attend Church with greater 
understanding and deeper reverence. And you 
will be able to thank God — and yourself — that 
you took this opportunity to bring your family 
closer to Him and to each other! 

Fill in and mail the coupon today — while this 
special, time-limited offer is still in effect! 
SEND NO MONEY. Just mail the coupon and 
you will receive all three of the splendid re- 
ligious records described on this page with 
which to begin God’s work in your own home! 
You must be more than delighted with these 
records —they must be everything. and more 
than we say they are—or you may simply re- 
turn them and owe nothing. Otherwise, send 
just $1.98 plus a few cents postage for all three 
and become a Trial Member of the FAMILY 
HOUR RECORD CLUB. Remember, you can 
resign membership at any time you wish. 

MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


aan.  . © 


FAMILY HOUR RECORD CLUB, Dept. 124 
| Pickwick Building, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member of the FAMILY 


Organ Meditations, | 
Sunday Evensong) 1 me only $1.98 plus 
postage. I am to receive an inspiring new record | 
each month for only $1.98 plus postage until I 
notify you that I wish to discontinue membership | 
I aeenens that I may cancel my membership at | 


J any time 


eb ehibebednenensnsesdcessnecc0eceseecessenneueenste 
PI nbndndaeddcenciesks condciedceneseeeenaenteee 
eG ecceuneceeeceeseseendcensess ZONE... STATE. cccccccce 
(1) Check here if you want us to pane you the first 

r My God lan Dean 


i regular selection now, Neare > n 
with the Don Williams Chorale (FH-104), for which 
we will bill you an additonal $1.98 plus postage. J 
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Ww for the first tine ! 


Wariou-"Kay all steel Folding Chairs 
AT ONE LOW, FLAT PRICE. . . $3.40 each 


regardless of quantity ordered 


DOES THIS MAKE SENSE TO YOU? 


For years, we, like everyone else have offered chairs at various 
prices, depending on how many were ordered at one time. Thus, 
the more you bought, the cheaper the price. 


It seems to us this has been unfair to smaller groups who 
could not buy as many chairs as the larger institutions. It has 
always been our belief that a smaller church or school should be 
eligible for the same low price, and should not be penalized because 
they cannot buy 500 or 1,000 chairs at a time. 


QOD OOOO OOOO OOO OOOOOO>S, 
Now we are doing something about it! 


We are giving small churches and schools a chance 
to order just the quantity they need and at the same price 
per chair that large institutions normally pay on quantities 
of 500 or 1,000. All we ask is that you order 12 or more 

(/ at one time. 





ALL STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Superior quality. Extra wide, molded seat, 
concave back rest. Electrically welded steel 
tube legs, rubber tipped. Beautiful decorator 
beige baked enamel finish. 


Sold only in multiples of 4. Weight 47 lbs. 








OF Bea ccess each... . §5/10 
Seer each... . $4.75 
109-296 ...... each... . $4.30 
300-496 ...... a . 
5 rmore...each.... 
Disregard regular prices above .. . You yon only $3. GO cach 
\ 
3, To make this price possible 


TERMS are Net Cash—Check with Order 


f.o.b. our closest shipping point—Indiana or Wisconsin. 


ustsssstattsss Use Coupon to order today! trsrrsceeeeeee0 








MARION-KAY Products Co., Inc. The House of Flavors® = 
Dept. 70-D, Brownstown, Ind. = go cUP 
CJ Please ship us ....... M-K Folding Chairs at $3.40 each. = AUTOMATIC 
Our remittance $........... enclosed. = Electric 
C] Enclosed is $5.75. Please rush us 1 sample Folding Chair = 
via Parcel Post for our inspection. = Coffee Urn 
[J Enclosed is $37.17. Please ship Prepaid the 80 Cup, fully = Party Pet® 
automatic, electric “Party Pot’’ Urn. = 
‘a ; = > 
Please tell us how we can buy at money - saving prices, or = 
earn other equipment. = Retail Price 
= $59.95 
PE UbabChd bbb bH6548 646.4065 6nd eRe RERNeeeOsseeRens = 
= * 
DEEDS dail da ccaa Kites Ee Sse eke ESe aw a he eae = 40% Discount 
Te cccudes re ee re eee pO ee ee = to Church 
= plus postage 


All M-K Products are fully guaranteed! 

















‘He who sows sparingly will 
reap sparingly, and he who sows 
bountifully will also reap bounti- 
fully. Each one must do as he has 


made up his mind, not reluctantly 
or under compulsion, for God loves 


a cheerful giver.” 
2 Corinthians 9:6, 7 RSV 





Published for the churches of the AMERICAN BAPTI 


CONVENTION by the Council on Missionary Cooper 








YOUR INCREASED GIFTS TO MISSIONS WILL MEAN A MORE BOUNTIFUL HARVEST FOR GOD % 


